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CHAPTER XIII. 


Amone the letters on the Major’s breakfast table next morning 
was one addressed in a pretty, feminine hand to ‘ Mrs. Kent, 
Portsmouth Lodge, Ballymoy.’ The Major looked at it doubt- 
fully. The address was his. The surname was quite plainly 
written. After some hesitation he opened the envelope. The 

| letter inside began ‘ Dear Madam.’ The Major hesitated again, 
turned over the sheet of paper, and looked at the end. It was 
signed ‘ Olivia Garnett,’ and enclosed in brackets after the name 
were the letters ‘B.A.’ He took another look at the beginning 
of the letter. ‘ Your telegram,’ he read, ‘was handed to me 
yesterday afternoon in the office of the ‘‘ Irish Times.’’ ’ He was 
sure of his correspondent at last. Olivia Garnett, B.A., was, 
without doubt, the lady whom he had engaged to take charge 
of Marjorie. He read the letter through. 

Miss Garnett, it appeared, was quite ready to spend her 
holiday in looking after Mrs. Kent’s children, and had no 
objection to schoolboys. She assumed that there was some 
special reason for haste, and proposed to leave Dublin by an 
early train on the morning after she wrote. The Major glanced 
at the date of the letter, and came to the conclusion that Miss 
Garnett might be expected to arrive in Donard at one o’clock. 
The prospect caused him acute uneasiness. He had not yet told 
Mrs. O’Halloran that he was engaging a governess. Now it 
would be necessary to have a bedroom got ready at once. He 
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expected that Mrs. O’Halloran would be very much displeased, 
and he recognised that she would have a legitimate grievance, 
She ought in all fairness to have had at least a day’s warning 
of the coming of Miss Garnett. He turned to the letter again 
with a sigh. Miss Garnett, evidently with the schoolboys in her 
mind, declared that she was able to teach Latin and elementary 
Greek. Her other accomplishments included French, German, 
music, freehand and geometrical drawing, Swedish drill, lawn- 
tennis, and what she described as the usual English subjects, 
The Major regretted that he had not spent an extra five shillings, 
or even half a sovereign, on his telegram and made his position 
clearer. He was not at all sure what view Miss Garnett might 
take of an engagement in a bachelor’s house; and it seemed 
almost insulting to offer no more than one small girl to a lady 
equipped with such a mass of miscellaneous learning. Then it 
occurred to him, to the great increase of his uneasiness, that 
he had not yet told Marjorie about her governess. It was 
impossible to foretell with any certainty how she would take 
the news, but there was a horrible possibility that she might 
form a defensive alliance with Mrs. O’Halloran. 

Marjorie entered the room fresh from an interview with 
Paudeen Canavan. She was in high spirits, for she had learned 
that the transport of the oars and provisions had been safely 
accomplished. Major Kent, deceived by her smiles, felt that 
it might be easy to reconcile her to the coming of Miss Garnett. 
He gave her a bowl of porridge-and-milk, and then, after the 
manner of heralds of bad news, made an oblique advance towards 
his subject. 

‘ How would you like,’ he said, ‘ to have a lady to play with 
instead of Paudeen? ’ 

Marjorie swallowed a large mouthful of porridge without 
chewing it at all, and looked steadily at her uncle. 

‘ T should not like it at all.’ 

She spoke quite decidedly. Her mind was full of her 
elopement to the yacht with Paudeen Canavan. The coming 
of a strange lady would be very likely to interfere with her 
plan. 

‘ She’s a very nice lady,’ said the Major persuasively. ‘ She 
plays lawn-tennis, and she’s fond of Swedish drill.’ 

‘I don’t want any lady.’ 

Marjorie’s emphasis on the pronoun allowed the Major to 
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infer that the entertainment of any lady who might arrive would 
be left entirely on his hands. 

‘ Her name,’ he said, ‘ is Olivia Garnett.’ 

There was nothing in the name to alter Marjorie’s opinion 
of the desirability of the lady’s presence; but she was a kind- 
hearted child, and, having made her own position plain, she did 
not want to interfere with her uncle’s pleasures. 

‘ All right, Uncle John,’ she said. ‘ When she comes she 
can play at lawn-tennis and Swedish drill with you and J.J. I'll 
go on learning to ride the bicycle with Paudeen.’ 

Major Kent did not feel equal to any further effort at 
explanation. There seemed to him only one thing to do. He 
made up his mind to get Meldon out to Portsmouth Lodge, and to 
hand over to him the task of introducing the new governess to 
Marjorie and Mrs. O’Halloran. When breakfast was over he 
went out into the yard and gave his orders to Jamesy Deveril. 

‘ You’ll put the brown cob into the trap at once,’ he said, 
‘for I’m going to drive into Ballymoy. Then you can take the 
car yourself and go over to Donard. There’s a lady arriving by 
the one o’clock train—a Miss Garnett—and you’re to bring her 
back here.’ 

He spoke in a casual, careless tone, as if the arrival of lady 
visitors at Portsmouth Lodge were an everyday matter. Then, 
without giving Jamesy Deveril any opportunity for asking ques- 
tions, he went back into the house. When the trap stood ready 
for him at the door he called Mary Garry. 

‘Mary,’ he said, ‘I forgot to mention that I am expecting 
a lady here this afternoon at about four o’clock. She will 
probably be staying for some time. Will you kindly tell Mrs. 
0’Halloran to have a room ready for her. I can’t wait to settle 
about it myself, for I have an important engagement.’ 

Then, lest Mrs. O’Halloran should sally swiftly from the 
kitchen and speak to him, he drove off. Afterwards, no doubt, 
there would be trouble with Mrs. O’Halloran, but he intended to 
have Meldon by his side when that time came. 

He drove into Ballymoy and put up his cob, as usual, in the 
stable behind Doyle’s hotel. As he went out of the yard gate 
he was met by Meldon, who appeared to be in an exceptionally 
cheerful humour. He had just learned from Doyle that Father 
MeCormack and the Reverend Mother had taken kindly to the 
idea of the troop of fairies, and that the dressmaker was already 
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engaged on the costumes. There were to be eight, ten, or twelve 
attendant leprachauns, according to the number of dresses that 
could be got ready in time. 

‘I saw you,’ said Meldon, ‘ out of the back window of the 
hotel as you were putting up the cob. I was just having a chat 
with Doyle about the presentation of the address to the Lord 
Lieutenant and Lady Chesterton.’ 

‘J. J.,’ said the Major, ‘ she’s coming to-day.’ 

‘Nonsense! Father McCormack had another letter this 
morning. She won’t be here till Tuesday.’ 

‘No,’ said the Major. ‘ To-day.’ 

‘Who are you talking about? Lady Chesterton? ’ 

‘No. Olivia Garnett—Miss Garnett, or Mrs. Garnett. I 
don’t know which she is. The governess.’ 

‘Oh, the governess! I wasn’t thinking of her. I hope 
she’ll turn out all right. What does Marjorie say? ’ 

‘I'd like to talk the whole thing over with you, J. J. Are 
you busy? ’ 

‘ My business,’ said Meldon, ‘ consists very largely of help- 
ing people who are in any kind of difficulty. Just come into my 
rooms and tell me what’s wrong. If you’re not satisfied about 
the lady’s character it will be better to turn her back at once. 
You can’t afford to run risks.’ 

Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz was expelled from the armchair in 
Meldon’s room, but the Major preferred, he said, to sit at the 
table while dealing with serious business. He handed Miss 
Garnett’s letter to Meldon, who read it carefully. 

‘There seems,’ he said, ‘ to be some slight misunderstand- 
ing. Olivia evidently thinks she’s coming into a large family 
with a Mrs. Kent at the head of it. What did you say in your 
telegram? ’ 

‘I don’t remember.’ 

‘You must have stated, or at all events implied,’ said 
Meldon, ‘ that you had a wife and six children, two of them at 
least schoolboys home for the holidays.’ 

‘I couldn’t possibly have said that. I only spent eight- 
pence on the telegram, and, in any case, I wouldn’t have said 
it. Where would have been the point of telling the woman 4 
pack of lies? ’ 

‘It will be something of a surprise to Olivia,’ said Meldon, 
‘ when she arrives and finds out the true state of the case.’ 

* Do you suppose she’ll go back again at once? ’ 
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‘No. I don’t. In my opinion she’ll be delighted. But it 
will be time enough to consider her attitude when we’ve made 
up our minds whether she’s the proper sort of person to 
take charge of Marjorie. Does she thoroughly understand 
the Parents’ Union system of education? That’s the first 
question.’ 

‘I don’t know. I didn’t mention that in my telegram.’ 

‘You ought to have mentioned it. The sixpence you saved 
there, Major, will cost you dear before you’re through with this 
business. You'll very likely have to pay her way back to Dublin. 
The first thing you’d better do when she arrives is to explain the 
system to her, and ask her whether she’s prepared to work along 
those lines.’ 

‘T’'ll give her Margaret’s pamphlets to read,’ said the Major. 
‘ But that’s not the real difficulty. What I want to talk to you 
about is——’ 

‘ Let’s get rid of one thing at a time,’ said Meldon. ‘ You 
can’t give her those pamphlets to read, because you haven’t got 
them. I lent them to Doyle this morning, and told him to pass 
them on to Father McCormack.’ 

‘What on earth did you do that for? They’ve neither of 
them got any children to educate.’ 

‘ You'll find,’ said Meldon—‘ in fact, I expect you’ve observed 
already, that it’s the people who haven’t got any children who 
take the keenest interest in education. All the authorities on 
the subject—those who invent the new theories—are either un- 
married women or confirmed old bachelors. John Stuart Mill, 
who wrote one of the best books there is on education, is a case 
in point. The moment people, men or women, get even one 
child of their own, their interest in education begins to flag. 
When they get two or three children it requires the utmost exer- 
tions of the Parents’ Union and other similar societies to keep 
them up to the mark. Those who have really large families 
know what utter rot the whole thing is, and nothing short of the 
Compulsory Education Act will induce them to send the poor 
little things to school. That explains to you why I gave all your 
sister Margaret’s literature to Doyle and Father McCormack. 
They’re the only two people, except myself, in the town of Bally- 
moy, who haven’t got any children. Consequently, they’re the 
only two who care enough about education to toil through 
all that printed matter. As a matter of fact, I had another 
reason as well. They are both going to make speeches at Lady 
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Chesterton’s meeting for the amelioration of the Irish child, 
Now I want the thing to be a success. I want Ballymoy to show 
up well. If I leave Father McCormack and Doyle to themselves 
they’ ll just talk the usual platitudes. You know the kind of thing.’ 

‘ No,’ said the Major, ‘I don’t. And what’s more, I don’t 
care. I didn’t come here to talk about your meeting. I’m in 
a fix about this governess.’ 

‘ We'll get back to the governess in a minute. Just at 
present I am explaining why it was necessary to give those 
pamphlets to Father McCormack and Doyle. The priest, if left 
to himself, would have got up at the meeting and said that the 
future of the nation depends on the efficiency of the school— 
which, of course, isn’t true. The most successful nations, the 
ancient Romans and a little later on the Goths, had practically 
no schools at all, efficient or otherwise. Father McCormack 
knows that perfectly well; but he’d say the other thing, and go 
on saying it in different words for at least ten minutes. It 
wouldn’t be his fault. He’d have to, for he wouldn’t know what 
else to say. Then the Marchioness would get up and say that 
the hand that rocks the cradle rules the world. That’s another 
of those things which everybody agrees to consider true, but 
which is really a horrid lie. The women who have taken a real 
share in ruling the world took jolly good care never to rock 
cradles. Look at Queen Elizabeth. Look at Katherine the 
Great of Russia. Did she rock the cradle of the infant Paul? 
Not she. She bundled him off to his grandmother, and left him 
with the old lady till he was grown up. After the Marchioness 
has finished, Doyle will get on his legs, and he, if not carefully 
instructed beforehand, will make us all sick by repeating that 
emigration is the curse of this country—which may be true, but 
is disgustingly stale. But if he and Father McCormack take a 
couple of those pamphlets and magazines of yours and work them 
up they’ll make speeches which will be reported in every paper 
in Ireland. Some of the ideas are absolutely new in this 
country.’ 

* Anyway,’ said the Major, ‘ it doesn’t matter about the 
pamphlets. I don’t want them. I don’t care if I never see 
them again. I want to know what I’m to do about Miss Garnett. 
What will she do when she finds out there’s only one little girl 
for her to teach, and that I’m a bachelor? She’s expecting to 
finda Mrs. Kent. You saw her letter.’ 

* If she’s made up her mind to face a pack of howling children 
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and a couple of schoolboys, it will be an immense relief to her 
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OW to find only one little girl. You may make your mind quite 
ves easy about that.’ 
g.’ ‘ But what about there being no Mrs. Kent? Will she object 
n't to my being a bachelor? ’ 
in ‘Not at all. She’ll be pleased. As I told you when you 
first thought of engaging her, she’ll occupy her spare time in 
at trying to marry you. Whether she succeeds or not—and I 
se expect she will succeed—she’ll have a very pleasant and exciting 
ft holiday.’ 
he ‘J. J., there’s one other spare bedroom in Portsmouth 
— Lodge. Will you come out and spend the next month with me? ’ 
ne ‘T will not. I know what’s in your mind. You’re thinking 
ly that if I were there Olivia would prefer me, and you’d get off. 
*k That is, of course, quite true. But there are limits to what you 
10 ought to expect of a friend. I have my reputation to consider. 
It I’m a clergyman, and I’m engaged to be married. I can’t spend 
ut my time gadding up and down the country and flirting outrage- 
i ously with every pretty governess you choose to engage. It 





wouldn’t be right, and I won’t do it, even to oblige you.’ 

‘I don’t want you to flirt with her. I only want you to be 
there.’ 

‘Oh, to act as a sort of chaperon. Well, I won’t do that 
either. There’s nothing so unpleasant as watching other people 
love-making. And my presence wouldn’t be the slightest check 
on her. Ifshe makes up her mind to marry you, she will marry 
you, whether I’m there or not.’ 

The Major sat silent, no doubt contemplating his awful fate. 

‘Isuppose,’ said Meldon, ‘ that you’ve made out a pro- 
gramme for her guidance.’ 

‘A programme? ’ 

‘Yes. That’s absolutely essential. You can’t have a gover- 
ness without giving her a programme. It ought to be done in 
French ; but if you can’t manage that, do it in English and I’ll 
translate it for you. The sort of thing I mean is this: ‘* 8 a.m., 
get up and see that Marjorie washes her teeth.’’ You can put 
that job on Olivia anyhow. ‘‘ 8.45, breakfast.’’ Here you 
might add a footnote on Mrs. Purvis’s wishes about the chewing 
of food. ‘‘ 9.80 to 10.30, walk.’’ Promenade is the French for 
walk, in case you think of doing the thing in that language your- 
self. ‘‘ Subjects for conversation during walk. Monday: 
Common objects of the kitchen garden—e.g. green caterpillars, 
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young tomatoes, the wire-worm, and so forth. Tuesday ; 
Common objects on the high road, the domestic ass——”’ ’ 

‘T’ll keep the domestic ass till you come out,’ said the 
Major. 

Meldon ignored the insult. It was blunt, obvious, an imita- 
tion of the repartee of the schoolboy—altogether beneath hif 
notice. 

‘In that way,’ he said, ‘ you’ll be able to regulate Olivia’s 
work without having to keep dodging in and out of the sehpol- 
room all day long.’ 

‘When I’ve told her that she has to get up at eight,’ said 
the Major, ‘ and when I’ve forced her to go out for a walk at ten, 
whether she wants to or not, it won’t make things any worse 
if I go spying on her movements. I shall certainly consult her 
before I make any such arrangement of her time.’ 

‘ Marjorie is the person to consult,’ said Meldon, ‘ if you 
consult anyone.’ 

‘ The fact is, J. J.,’ said the Major, ‘ I haven’t told Marjorie 
yet that Miss Garnett is coming.’ 

‘You haven’t told Marjorie! Good gracious, Major! 
There'll be a horrible row when you do. Marjorie ought to have 
been in your confidence from the very start. No self-respecting 
child would stand being ignored in that way. Have you told 
Mrs. O'Halloran? ’ 

“No; I haven’t. At least, I sent her a sort of message by 
Mary Garry.’ 

‘Then there’ll be another row. On the whole, Major, I 
don’t think you’re going to have a particularly pleasant time. 
If I were you, I'd tell Marjorie and Mrs. O’Halloran together. 
Make a kind of public announcement, and when you’ve done it 
retire at once to your bedroom and have out the doctor. I'll 
give him the tip and get him to wire to Dublin for a hospital 
nurse. She’ll protect you from Mrs. O’Halloran, Olivia, and 
Marjorie ; and if she marries you herself in the end, you’ll be no 
worse off. For all you know to the contrary, the nurse may be 
the better-looking of the two.’ 

‘TI thought, J. J., that perhaps you’d come out and break it 
to Mrs. O’Halloran and Marjorie. You always say that you like 
helping people out of difficulties. I’m sure you’ll never get a 
better opportunity than this.’ 

‘ Oh, that’s what you want, is it? I suspected that that was 
what you were getting at when you first began. Why couldn't 
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you have come to the point at once, instead of wasting time over 
side-issues? I can’t go out this morning, but I will this after- 
noon. What time does Olivia arrive? ’ 

‘ About four. Jamesy has gone over to Donard to meet her.’ 

‘Very well. I shall be with you shortly before four. I'll 
have the whole household assembled in the dining-room— 
Marjorie, Mrs. O’Halloran, Mary Garry, Jamesy Deveril, 
Paudeen Canavan, and Olivia. I'll make a speech to them, 
urging them to adopt an attitude of mutual forbearance. I'll 
do my best to persuade them that the unpleasant position in 
which they find themselves is not due to any want of considera- 
tion for their feelings on your part; and I’ll tell them that if any 
of them make themselves unpleasant to each other, you, acting 
on my advice, will simply go to bed and leave them to fight it 
out. That, I think, is the best line to take.’ 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ir was a quarter to four o’clock when Meldon arrived at Ports- 
mouth Lodge. Major Kent was waiting for him, impatient and 


nervous. Miss Garnett might arrive at any moment, and 
nothing had been done to propitiate the other members of the 
household. Mrs. O’Halloran had not spoken a single word on 
the subject, and her silence alarmed the Major very much. A 
voluble protest, even accompanied by the tears of Mary Garry, 
would have set his mind at ease, though it would have been very 
unpleasant. Her refusal to express any opinion about the 
message she had received in the morning left him in a state of 
dreadful uncertainty about the line she meant to take. He was 
equally uncomfortable about Marjorie. She had gone out early 
in the afternoon. He supposed that she was practising bicycle- 
riding with Paudeen Canavan. She had not returned, and it 
was quite possible that she might meet Miss Garnett on the road. 
The thought of what might occur if she learned the truth first 
from the lips of her governess filled the Major with acute anxiety. 
Marjorie was a child who never hesitated to speak out when she 
felt strongly, and it was likely that she would feel very strongly 
indeed about Miss Garnett. It was with a sense of great relief 
= he greeted Meldon when he walked into the room, hot and 
usty. 

“T’ve cut it rather fine,’ said Meldon; ‘ in fact, I’m only 
just in time. I passed the car a mile back on the road, and 
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Olivia will be here in about ten minutes. It wasn’t my fault, 
We met a new dog just outside the workhouse—a kind of brindled 
sheep-dog, and, of course, Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz had to stop 
to kill it. That delayed me ten minutes, for the sheep-dog put 
up a middling good fight. Then I punctured a couple of miles 
out of the town, and found I hadn’t a repair outfit. I had to ride 
the rest of the way on my rim.’ 

‘ You’re here now anyway,’ said the Major, ‘ and that’s the 
great thing.’ 

‘ Everything quite ready, I suppose? Afternoon tea spread 
out in the drawing-room? Mary Garry with her cap and apron 
on, a vase of roses on Olivia’s dressing-table, and Marjorie’s hair 
brushed ? ’ ’ 

“I don’t know. Mrs. O’Halloran has kept out of my way 
ever since I came home. [I didn’t like to precipitate things by 
making inquiries. I daresay it’s all right about tea. Marjorie 
is out bicycling. I haven’t seen Mary Garry since lunch. She 
hadn’t her cap and apron on then; but she may have put them 
on since.’ 

‘ Marjorie must be sent for at once,’ said Meldon. ‘ Then 
we'll see about Mary Garry’s toilet. Our plan of operations is 
as follows. I meet Olivia at the door 

“I wish you wouldn’t call her ‘‘ Olivia,’ ’ said the Major. 
* You’ll do it to her face if you get into the habit of it; and then 
there’ll be trouble.’ 

* That'll be all right. You'll be calling her by her Christian 
name yourself in a day or two. I caught a glimpse of her as I 
passed the car. She’s got fluffy yellow hair, and a nice round 
dimply sort of face. I should say that she’s just the sort of girl 
who'll be engaged to be married to you in the inside of a week; 
and you'll like it tremendously. I daresay it’ll be a relief to 
Marjorie, too, when the thing comes to a head and she isn’t 
responsible any more for entertaining Olivia. But we haven’t 
time to discuss your marriage now. I’ll meet her at the door. 
You'll lie low until I bring her in and introduce her.’ 

‘I don’t see why,’ said the Major. ‘I don’t particularly 
want to meet her at the door, but the fact that she’s good-looking 
—if she is—doesn’t seem to me any reason why I shouldn’t.’ 

‘ If you think the matter out you'll see at once that you can’t 
—not at least if you’ve any decency of feeling. The poor girl has 
been travelling since seven o’clock this morning. Coming into 
a strange house she’ll naturally like to look her very best. That 
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means that she’ll want to tidy her hair, put her hat on straight, 

and get out a clean pocket-handkerchief before she faces you. 

You’re the man she’ll want to make a good impression on. It 

doesn’t matter about me; but she would hate you to see her for 
the first time with her hair all tousled and some horrid smut or 
other on the end of her nose.’ 

‘Very well, J. J. Settle it any way you like; but I don’t 
suppose she’ll care much about your washing her face for her. 
Nobody would.’ 

‘I don’t propose to wash her face. I intend to hand her over 
to Mary Garry with the remark, made in a polite but conver- 
gational tone calculated to set her at her ease at once, that 
tea will be ready in the drawing-room in ten minutes, and 
that if she wants anything she has only to ring the bell in her 
room.’ 

‘I doubt if ringing the bell will be much good. I haven’t, 
as I said, seen Mrs. O’ Halloran; but I expect, from what I know 
of her character, that she’ll be most unwilling to take any notice 
of that bell. She hates bells, and I’m nearly certain she broke 
the study one on purpose last week. If Miss Garnett rings 
hers——’ 

‘TI sha’n’t give Mrs. O’H. a chance of being disagreeable. I 
shall collar Mary Garry and stand over her until Olivia comes 
down again. You can count on me, Major. If Olivia rings her 
bell, Mary Garry will go bounding upstairs like an antelope, and 
whatever is asked for will be brought at once, unless it’s some- 
thing entirely unreasonable. In the meanwhile you will go into 
the drawing-room, sit down on a chair, and pretend to read a 
book. You will have a paper-knife in your hand , 

‘Why?’ 

‘My dear Major! This lady comes here bristling with know- 
ledge and oozing all over with culture. She’s a bachelor of arts. 
She didn’t mention her university in the letter, but a degree of 
that sort means learning, wherever it’s got. She will naturally 
expect to associate with people who are interested in literature 
and art. You’re not; so the only thing to do is to try and give 
her the impression that you are. She’ll find you out in the end, 
of course; but if, when she first sees you, you have a book in 

one hand and a paper-knife in the other she’ll get a good general 
idea of your character. After all, it’s not much to ask you to 
do, when she’s taking all the trouble to wash her face and do her 
hair so as to make a favourable impression on you. As soon as 
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she enters the room you will rise, smiling in a friendly and 
hospitable manner, extend your right hand——’ 

‘Thanks. I have shaken hands with people before. [| 
shouldn’t have offered her my left.’ 

‘ And express a hope that she’s had a pleasant journey — 
Ah! Ihear the car! That must be her. Now recollect what I 
said. The moment you hear Olivia go upstairs you slip quietly 
into the drawing-room with a book and a paper-knife.’ 

The door of the study shut behind Meldon. The Major heard 
Mary Garry summoned loudly. The car drew up at the door. 
Meldon’s voice was audible again. He was talking volubly, 
evidently to Miss Garnett. There were footsteps in the hall. A 
door upstairs was shut with a violent bang. The Major rose, 
slipped out of the study, and went into the drawing-room. He 
carried with him a volume of his Encyclopedia marked on the 
cover ‘ Jab to Sli,’ and had a large silver-mounted Spanish clasp- 
knife as a paper-cutter. Meldon entered the room a few minutes 
later. 

* It’s all right,’ he said. ‘ She hasn’t rung the bell yet, and 
she hardly will now. Anyhow, I think Mary Garry will go to her 
if she does. But I was obliged to speak very strongly to her. 
Mrs. O’Halloran has evidently been working her up. I can tell 
you, Major, that old woman is in a fine temper. I never saw 
anything to equal her. It seems that she and Mary Garry 
between them have lost or mislaid a couple of pounds of bacon, 
a box of water-biscuits, half a tin of sardines, a package of kitchen 
salt, three eggs, and some other provisions of a miscellaneous 
kind. I couldn’t go into the matter fully, but I rather fancy that 
Mrs. O'Halloran regards Olivia as in some way responsible for 
their disappearance. There will be a worse row than I counted 
on. No governess, especially if she’s entirely innocent, will put 
up with being called a thief before she’s half an hour in the 
house. Did you hear the way Mary Garry banged the door of 
the bedroom after she got Olivia inside? That just shows the 
sort of feelings Mrs. O’Halloran is giving way to. However, I 
think the tea will be all right. I hate threatening people, 
especially girls; but the matter was urgent, so I told Mary Garry 
that if tea wasn’t brought into this room in the inside of ten 
minutes I’d give Paudeen Canavan half a crown to put live rats 

in her bed every night for a fortnight. I rather fancy that'll 
make her mind herself for a bit. By the way, I was quite right 
about Olivia. She’s an extremely attractive-looking girl and 
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very nicely dressed. I don’t pity you a bit for having to marry 
her, though I suspect that when you do Mrs. O’Halloran will 
leave at once.’ 

Miss Garnett entered the room. The Major rose hurriedly, 
dropping the Encyclopedia and the dagger on the hearthrug. 
Meldon performed the ceremony of introduction. 

‘This is Major Kent,’ he said. ‘Major, Miss Garnett. I’m 
sure you'll be glad of a cup of tea, Miss Garnett. If you’ll excuse 
me for a moment, I’ll just go and make Mary Garry bring it in 
at once.’ 

‘T hope,’ said the Major, ‘ that you had a pleasant journey.’ 

‘Oh, yes, thanks; and the drive from the station was 
beautiful! ’ 

Before the Major had hit on a suitable remark to make about 
the scenery, Meldon’s voice reached them through the open door. 
He was speaking loudly, and every word he said was plainly 
audible. 

‘Very well; I’m not going to drag you into the drawing-room 
by the seruff of your neck. I have some regard for appearances, 
if you haven’t. But remember what I say. Two rats every 
night—piebald rats, with long, scaly tails; rats of a particularly 
loathsome breed. I’ll get them out specially from Doyle’s oat- 
loft, where there are thousands of them. At the end of a week 
you'll be sorry that you wouldn’t bring in that tea.’ 

Miss Garnett started slightly, and looked inquiringly at the 
Major. 

A moment later Meldon entered the room carrying the tea- 
tray. 

‘T hope,’ he said genially, ‘ that you won’t mind our rough- 
and-ready ways, Miss Garnett. The Major’s parlourmaid has 
gone out to fetch Miss Marjorie, your future pupil. We thought 
you’d like to see her at once. The cook doesn’t care about 
coming into the drawing-room. She’s not accustomed to ladies, 
and—but I expect you understand the way of cooks thoroughly. 
Mrs. O’Halloran is excellent at savouries, but she requires a little 
humouring. I thought the best thing to do was to bring in the 
tea myself.’ 

‘How old is Marjorie? ’ asked Miss Garnett, addressing Major 
Kent. 

‘Ten,’ said Meldon—‘ ten or eleven. Neither the Major nor 
T are quite sure which; but no doubt you'll be able to find out. 
She has been brought up in Australia, and she may be a little 
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backward in Latin and geometrical drawing; but I expect you'll 

find her up to the mark in everything else. Are you going to 
pour out tea, Major; or shall I? Or what do you say if we ask 
Miss Garnett to do it?’ 

‘Won’t Mrs. Kent be here?’ asked Miss Garnett. 

‘No,’ said Meldon; ‘she won’t. The fact is that Marjorie’s 
mother—she’s Mrs. Purvis, by the way, not Mrs. Kent—is at 
present touring round the chief cities of Europe, enjoying herself, 
T have no doubt, doing picture-galleries and cathedrals. That’s the 
reason we asked you to come down and look after Marjorie. We 
thought that the dear child’s knowledge of geography would be 
greatly improved if she followed her mother’s tour on the map 
every day, under the guidance of some one who really understands 
the European capitals. The Major doesn’t, and I haven’t time 
to come out here to look after Marjorie’s education.’ 

Miss Garnett seemed a little puzzled. 

* Did you say that Marjorie was your daughter or your niece?’ 
she said to the Major. 

‘ Niece,’ said Meldon; ‘ but that makes no difference. The 
Major is just as fond of her as if she was his daughter. He 
hasn’t got a daughter of his own, but I expect she’d be just 
like Marjorie if he had; so that needn’t make any difference to 
you.’ 

‘I’m not married,’ said the Major. 

Miss Garnett, the teapot in her hand, looked first at one and 
then at the other of the two men in front of her. There flashed 
across her mind recollections of the appalling stories occasionally 
composed by writers of detective fiction about lonely ladies 
decoyed into remote places by savage men, and there abominably 
murdered ; but it was impossible to suspect the Major of any such 
design, and Meldon’s face was engagingly ingenuous. She 
smiled feebly, and began to pour out the tea. The door of the 

room was flung open, and Mrs. O’Halloran walked in. 

‘Mary Garry is just after coming into the kitchen,’ she said, 
‘and telling me that Miss Marjorie is not to be found, high nor 
low. I thought it only right for the Major to be told that the 
child has got lost on us.’ 

* Keep cool,’ said Meldon, ‘ and avoid excitement of any kind. 
Let Mary Garry go out and search again.’ 

“It would suit you better to go out and search for her yourself, 
Mr. Meldon, than to be sitting there drinking tea and the poor 
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little girleen maybe carried off by tinkers or the like. As for 
sending Mary Garry out again, it would fail you to do that. She’s 
lying on the kitchen floor this minute in some kind of a fit, but 
whether it’s the loss of the child that’s preying on her, or the 
way you did be talking to her about them rats that has her 
demented, I can’t say.’ 

‘J. J.,’ said the Major, ‘ we must go at once and search 
for the child.’ 

‘ Not at all,’ said Meldon. ‘She’s allright. Send Paudeen. 
He’ll find her.’ 

‘You’ll not send Paudeen,’ said Mrs. O’ Halloran. 

‘ [ will if I like,’ said Meldon; ‘ and I do like. Paudeen will 
know where to look for her. Just you despatch him at once, 
Mrs. O’Halloran ; and then go and drag Mary Garry out into the 
yard and pump cold water over her head until the fit leaves her.’ 

‘You'll not send Paudeen,’ said Mrs. O’Halloran, ‘ for he’s 
lost, the same as Miss Marjorie. Jamesy Deveril has been stamp- 
ing up and down the yard, and raising all sorts and cursing like 
the devil himself this last half-hour, and sorra the sign of Paudeen 
Canavan there is to be found about the place. Him and Miss 
Marjorie took out the bicycle after the dinner, and they’re lost, 
the two of them.’ 

‘We must have the country searched,’ said the Major. ‘TI’ll 
get the police. I’ll send Jamesy in to Gregg this minute, and 
tell him to bring all his men out here at once. I'll telegraph for 
a detective. I'll ‘ 

‘You may,’ said Mrs. O’Halloran, ‘ but you’ll not find them. 
It’s my belief they’re gone for good; and small blame to them. 
You have the life frightened out of Miss Marjorie, the same as 
you have Mary Garry druv’ into a fit.’ 

She looked sternly at Meldon as she spoke. The Major 
hurried from the room to dispatch Jamesy at full gallop for the 
police. Mrs. O’Halloran took no notice of his departure. It was 
Meldon, and not the Major, whom she regarded as the cause of 
all the misfortunes which had befallen her. It was with him she 
meant to reckon. 

“You had Paudeen Canavan beat by the police till he couldn’t 
walk, let alone leap, with the bruises there was on him, and him 
an orphan. You said you’d have rats out from Doyle’s store 
and set them on to ate Mary Garry, who’s an innocent poor 
girl that isn’t accustomed to the like nor can’t be expected to 
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put up with it. And you’ve fetched the like of her’—she indicated 
Miss Garnett with her thumb—‘ down to Miss Marjorie, to be 
beating her, I suppose, or maybe to be putting rats in the poor 
girleen’s bed. Is it any wonder they’re gone, she and Paudeen? 
No; but the wonder is that Mary Garry isn’t off along with them. 
If it’s the tinkers has them—and the tinkers’ll get them at the 
latter end—they’d be better off than living in the house with 
the like of you.’ 

‘If you don’t go back to the kitchen,’ said Meldon, ‘and 
attend to Mary Garry, she’ll have all the crockery smashed to 
bits and herself cut into ribbons before the fit leaves her. I can 
hear her this minute kicking plates and dishes off the dresser.’ 

‘They’ve took a lump of bacon off the hook in the larder,’ 
said Mrs. O’Halloran, ‘ and they’ve took them biscuits that 
the Major does be eating after his dinner, and they’ve took the 
sardine fishes that the little lady did have the fancy for. And 
Mary Garry said to me no later than this morning that she 
couldn’t put her hand on Miss Marjorie’s comb nor her tooth- 
brush, high nor low—so they’ve took them too.’ 

‘I’m glad she took the tooth-brush,’ said Meldon. ‘ It shows 
that she’s a real respect for her mother’s wishes. That was 
one of the things Mrs. Purvis was most particular about. I hope, 
now, that she’ll remember to chew the bacon properly.’ 

The Major returned breathless. His face was white, and 
he was evidently in a state of considerable excitement. 

‘I’ve sent off Jamesy,’ he said. ‘The police will be here 
in an hour. In the meantime what shall we do, J. J.? The 
child’s gone.’ 

‘Sit down, Major, and give Miss Garnett her tea. If it 
will ease your mind I'll take a stroll round the place myself. 
It’s ten to one they’re up in the hayloft or away off among the 
bracken at the far end of the paddock, eating sardines and raw 
bacon and water-biscuits. I'll take Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz with 
me. He’s not precisely a bloodhound, so I don’t suppose it 
would be any use giving him one of Marjorie’s shoes to smell 
before we start. But he has the greatest possible dislike for 
Paudeen Canavan. Every time he sees that boy he wants to 
bite him. You take my word for it, Major, if they’re hid in 
any kind of hole, the dog will hunt them out of it.’ 

‘T’ll come with you,’ said the Major. ‘I can’t stay here 
and drink tea.’ 
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Miss Garnett also volunteered to join the search. 
‘Very well,’ said Meldon. ‘It seems to me a pity to waste 
the tea, for I’m perfectly certain that Mrs. O’Halloran won’t 
make any more for us. But if you both insist on coming with 
me, we can do the thing systematically. First we’ll turn the key 
in the kitchen door to keep Mrs. O’Halloran and Mary Garry 
from getting out and tormenting us with foolish talk about 
tinkers. ‘Then I’ll show you the way to the yard, Miss Garnett. 
Search the hayloft carefully. I'll give you a pitchfork, and if 
you find them don’t hesitate to give Paudeen a jab in the leg. 
It'll do him good and he’ll respect you all the more afterwards. 
Major, you’ll do the kitchen garden. Look into all the 
cucumber and melon frames, and turn out the potting-shed. If 
they aren’t there, walk slowly along the drive and look up into 
every tree that it’s possible to climb. Get Marjorie down, if 
they’re up a tree, and then give a shout for me, and we’ll all 
throw stones at Paudeen. I'll go off across the paddock and let 
Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz rout about among the bracken. He 
won't bite Marjorie, but I’ll be sorry for Paudeen Canavan if he 
happens to be lurking anywhere there.’ 


CHAPTER XV. 


Ir was Miss Garnett who made the first discovery. She satisfied 
herself that the fugitives were not in the hayloft or in any other 
part of the stable buildings, and emerged from the yard, still 
carrying the pitchfork which Meldon had given her, just as the 
Major completed his search in the garden. In his nervous 
anxiety he had smashed the glass of two cucumber-frames and 
about twenty flower-pots which were piled together in the potting- 
shed, behind which he supposed that Marjorie might possibly be 
lurking. He proposed that he and Miss Garnett should each 
take one side of the drive and thoroughly examine every tree. 
They were near the gate, and almost hopeless, when Miss Garnett 
made her discovery. Marjorie’s bicycle was lying on its side on 
the grass. The Major crossed the drive and looked at it. There 
is something in the way a bicycle lies upon the ground which 
is eloquent of disaster. Its handle-bars twist upwards in a manner 
very suggestive of broken limbs. Its front wheel is half off the 
VOL, XXIX.—NO, 172, N.S. 29 
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ground, and the top part of its rim sticks up in the air with 
a curious look of forlorn despair. 

The Major’s heart sank within him. 

‘Do you think she’s dead?’ he asked. 

Miss Garnett looked round her apprehensively. She was of 
a sympathetic disposition. The Major’s despondency conveyed 
itself to her. She half-expected to see a horribly mangled corpse— 
perhaps two corpses—lying somewhere in the grass. There was, 
in fact, a shapeless mound half-covered by brambles in the 
shadow of the wall which separated the grounds of Portsmouth 
Lodge from the road. Miss Garnett caught sight of it, clutched 
the Major’s arm with one hand and pointed with the other at 
the object of her fear. 

At that moment Meldon, with Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz at hig 
heels, appeared at the far end of the drive. He hailed the 
Major : 

‘Found anything? I didn’t get a trace of them in the 
paddock.’ 

The Major pointed to the bicycle. Meldon walked up to it 
and looked it over carefully. He picked it up, twisted it to and 
fro, and felt the tyre with his finger. 

‘It’s all right,’ he said. ‘ Not even punctured. Now what 
do you infer from the discovery of the bicycle, Major? ’ 

“I suppose there’s been an accident.’ 

* Quite wrong,’ said Meldon. ‘ In fact, the proper inference is 
the exact reverse of that. I should say that we are now practically 
certain that there hasn’t been an accident—at all events, not 
a bicycle accident. I’ve had seventeen bicycle accidents in my 
time, and my experience is that the machine is always far more 
injured than the rider. Now there’s nothing wrong with this 
machine at all. Therefore, I think we may safely say that 
it has simply been laid down in the place where we found it. 
It follows that Marjorie can’t have gone off on it. Therefore— 
observe the simple way in which these things work themselves 
out if you only treat them logically—therefore, she’s either taken 
one of the Major’s horses or else she has gone on foot, and 
therefore can’t be far off. Now, has she taken a horse? That 
ought to be an easy matter to settle.’ 

‘ There were two in the stable,’ said Miss Garnett, ‘ and three 
cows.” 


‘ I saw the chestnut filly and the foal in the paddock. I think 
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that pretty well completes your stud, Major, counting in the 
mare that Jamesy took when he went galloping off for the police. 
Therefore Marjorie hasn’t taken a horse, and so must be some- 
where close at hand. You’re sure she’s not in the garden, or up 
any of the trees, or in the hayloft? ’ 

Miss Garnett and the Major were perfectly certain that she 
could not have escaped their search. 

‘Very well,’ said Meldon. ‘The next thing to do is to make 
a systematic search of every field within a radius of one mile 
of this house. That will take some time ; but we may shorten the 
business by reasoning carefully before we start. Where would 
Marjorie be likely to go? It is a well-known fact that every 
child likes playing with water or fire better than anything else. 
It can’t be fire in this case, for if she and Paudeen had lit one 
we should see the smoke. That reduces us to water. It isn’t 
absolutely certain; but I should say it’s highly probable that 
Marjorie has gone where there is water. Now there is the sea 
on the other side of the road, and there’s the stream which runs 
through Flanagan’s farm half a mile on beyond this gate. We'll 
begin with the seashore, as it’s the easiest to examine. If we 
stand on top of the wall we can see it for miles in every direction. 
It’s perfectly flat, and there isn’t a rock big enough to hide a top- 
hat the whole way along it. If they’re on the shore we’ll spot 
them at once.’ 

They were not on the shore. Miss Garnett—who put on 
pince-nez to aid her vision—the Major, and Meldon stood in 
a row on top of the wall and peered up and down along the 
beach. There was neither man, woman, or child on it. The 
Spindrift lay peaceably at her anchor. 

‘Now,’ said Meldon, ‘ we’ll go off and trace that stream of 
Flanagan’s to its source, if it takes us a week to do it. Hullo! 
Who’s this? Oh, it’s Gregg in his trap, with a body of cavalry 
after him.’ 

Mr. Gregg, the district inspector of police, drove up at full 
speed. Behind him clattered two mounted constables, armed 
with swords and spurs, and Jamesy Deveril on a mare which had 
evidently been ridden hard. 

‘T happened to be in the barrack,’ said Gregg, ‘ when your 
man told me that your niece has been kidnapped by tinkers. 
I started at once with the two mounted men. The sergeant and 


three more men are coming after us on a car. I told them to 
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bring their carbines. I left word for Ford to come out as goon 
as he could so as to be ready to take depositions and make out 
a warrant for the arrest.’ 

‘ That’s all right,’ said Meldon. ‘If you don’t actually bag 
a tinker you can at all events carry off Paudeen Canavan under 
a strong escort. I should say that the proper charge to make 
against him would be one of forcible abduction of a ward in 
Chancery. But, of course, we can’t be sure of the circum. 
stances till we catch them. It’s quite on the cards that Marjorie 
has abducted him.’ 

‘We don’t know what has happened to the child,’ said the 
Major. ‘She has run away, and we can’t find her.’ 


Mr. Gregg and his two troopers seemed a little disappointed, 


A pitched battle with a determined band of military tinkers 
would have broken the monotony of their lives. A search for 
a stray child was scarcely dignified, and might be very laborious. 
It was not the kind of work which the police were accustomed 
to undertake. But Major Kent was a popular man in the neigh- 
bourhood, and everyone was anxious to help him to find his niece. 

‘I’ve just arrived at the conclusion,’ said Meldon, ‘ that 
Marjorie and Paudeen have gone to the banks of the stream 
which runs through Flanagan’s farm with a view to camping 
out for the night. I'll reason it all out for you again if you 
like ; but the Major is rather impatient, so perhaps we had better 
get to work at once. My idea, now that you have come, would 
be to let the mounted men patrol the two banks of the stream, 
with a view to preventing the fugitives breaking cover and 
escaping across country. They can ride down Paudeen Canavan 
if any attempt of the sort is made; but, of course, they must 
be careful not to hurt Marjorie. Then let the sergeant and the 
infantry force walk up the stream—it’s quite shallow—and 
examine every nook and corner. You and I, Gregg, will go up to 
the top of the hill with the Major’s telescope and direct operations. 
We'll take two flags with us. I suppose your men understand 
flag-signalling thoroughly.’ 

The car, with the sergeant and the three constables on it, 
drew up at the gate. The men were in full marching kit. They 
carried their carbines. Their grey capes were rolled up into 
bulky sausages and strapped like bandoliers across their chests. 

They stood rigidly at attention while Mr. Gregg gave them their 
orders. 
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‘Now, Major,’ said Meldon. ‘You'd better help Miss 
Garnett down off that wall and take her in to finish her tea. 
We sha’n’t want you any more. If Miss Garnett will get 
Marjorie’s bed ready for her, I think we’ll put her straight into 
it as soon as we catch her. She won’t want anything more to 
eat this evening. She’ll have had raw bacon, sardines, and 
water-biscuits. I’m sorry to give you so much trouble, Miss 
Garnett. Mrs. O’Halloran and Mary Garry ought to do that 
work; but I’d be afraid to let them out of the kitchen. There’d 
very likely be a riot if they got loose. I expect by this time 
Mary Garry’s fits will have turned to lunacy, and Mrs. O’Halloran 
will be foaming at the mouth with impotent rage. Now, Major, 
hop down.’ 

‘T’ll go with the police up the stream,’ said the Major. ‘I'd 
like to know the worst as soon as possible.’ 

‘Yes, do,’ said Miss Garnett. ‘I don’t want any tea, really. 
I'll have everything ready for the poor child when you bring 
her home.’ 

‘Her room,’ said Meldon, ‘is next yours. It’s the only 
other room on that side of the passage, so you can’t make a 
mistake about it.’ 

Major Kent’s telescope was a heavy instrument, mounted on 
a tripod stand. It took Meldon and Gregg some time to get it 
up the hill. The search-party had already commenced operations 
when they reached the top. Meldon, who took the first look 
at the scene, was just in time to see Flanagan, the farmer, 
bolt into his cabin and shut the door when the police marched 
into his field. 

‘I expect,’ said Meldon, ‘that he thinks you’re going to 
evict him. What a relief it will be to his mind when he ventures 
out after a while and finds that you’re not. I daresay he and 
his wife are piling up all their furniture against the door at the 
present moment, intending to resist you to their last gasp. 
That’s the worst of being a policeman in this country. Nobody 
will believe that your intentions are benevolent, even when you 
don’t want to do any harm to anybody.’ 

Gregg put his eye to the telescope and, after watching his 
men for a while, swept the instrument round and took a 
comprehensive survey of the whole neighbourhood. With 
the telescope pointed at the sea, he suddenly paused. 

“Look here, Meldon,’ he said. ‘ What’s that a couple of 
miles out in the bay? ’ 
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Gregg’s tone was serious. He gripped Meldon tightly by the 
arm and bade him look through the telescope. 

‘There’s a small boat—a punt—out there,’ said Meldon, 
‘and, as far as I can make out, there’s nobody in her. The 
wind’s off shore, and she’s drifting out to sea.’ 

‘Good God!’ said Gregg. ‘It must be Kent’s punt, and the 
child has fallen out of her and been drowned.’ 

‘Don’t get excited,’ said Meldon. ‘ And don’t leap at con- 
clusions in that way. We're not certain yet that that’s the 
Major’s punt; and if it is we’ve no reason to suppose that the 
child went out in her. Even if she did, she may be in her still. 
She may be lying asleep at the bottom, and we wouldn’t see her.’ 

“Come down at once,’ said Gregg, ‘ and let’s see if the punt 
is on the shore.’ 

* All right. We may as well go down as stay here on the 
top of this hill. But let’s go quietly. The great thing, on these 
occasions, is to avoid all unnecessary fuss. What a blessing it 
is that the Major is quietly paddling up Flanagan’s stream! 
If he’d seen that boat he’d be a raging lunatic.’ 

On the way down the hill Meldon gave his reasons for not 
feeling any anxiety about Marjorie. 

‘That young scamp, Paudeen Canavan, has gone with her,’ 
he said, ‘and wherever the one of them is the other will be. 
It’s ridiculous to suppose that Paudeen could possibly be drowned. 
Boys of that sort never are. They’re like fleas. You might 
hold one under water for five minutes and it would come up 
smiling afterwards. If Paudeen’s safe, we may assume that 
Marjorie is too. After all, the punt may be in its place on the 
shore.’ 

It was not. The marks of its keel were visible for several 
yards in the sand. On the stones beside the place where the 
punt usually lay was a half-empty package of kitchen salt. 
Meldon stared at it. 

‘They’ve been hare,’ he said, ‘ and they’ve gone off in the 
punt. What's more, they’ve left some of their provisions behind 
them. That package is one of the things Mrs. O’Halloran 
mentioned as being lost. If ever I get hold of Paudeen Canavan 
Tl skin him and rub that salt in afterwards.’ 

‘Where’s the nearest boat?’ said Gregg. ‘We must go 
after the punt at once.’ 

“I don’t believe there’s a boat between this and Ballymoy,’ 
said Meldon. 
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‘T’ll send one of the mounted men off to the Coastguard 
Station,’ said Gregg. ‘ That will be the quickest.’ 

‘That will take hours,’ said Meldon. ‘ And, besides, any 
attempt to communicate with the police will bring the Major 
downonus. ‘The thing for us to do is to swim off to the Spindrift 
and go after them in her. Could you swim that far in your 
trousers and shirt? ’ 


‘T could, of course.’ 
‘Very well. Come on. We’ll get the mainsail on her, and 


we'll have that punt in half an hour. It’s far quicker than 
sending to the Coastguards, and it’ll make less fuss. I wouldn’t 
ask you to do the swim in your clothes, only that we’ve both 
of us got more or less of a position to keep up, and it wouldn’t 
suit us to go sailing a yacht about the bay stark naked. We'd 
look rather fools coming ashore afterwards; particularly if Mar- 
jorie is in Flanagan’s fields after all. Of course, there may be a 
suit of oilskins on board, but it wouldn’t do to count on that for 
certain; and I don’t fancy myself making a public appearance 
draped in a spinnaker.’ 

Gregg had his coat and boots off before Meldon had finished 
speaking, and was up to his knees in water. 

‘Wait a minute,’ said Meldon. ‘I’m not quite ready yet. 
I won’t keep you long; but I see Maher-Shalal-Hash-Baz coming 
across the field, and I must throw a few stones at him to drive 
him off. He’s not a water dog, and he’d only make a nuisance 
of himself trying to swim after us to the yacht. Anyhow, you 
can’t do anything without me; so there’s no use going off by 
yourself. It’s not at all easy to get into a ten-ton boat from 
the water when there’s nobody on board to help you. The 
only chance is over the anchor-chain. You’d better let me have 
the first try at it. If I get in I’ll drop a bight of rope overboard 
for you.’ 

They swam out together. Meldon gripped the anchor-chain 
with both hands and twined his legs round it under water. Then 
he attempted to swarm up it. The yacht was dragged forward 
by his weight and her curved bow hung over him. He sank, 
pulled down by the slackened chain; but he came to the surface 
again and gripped the chain higher up. A puff of wind swung 
the yacht back from her moorings, tightening the chain and 
lifting his head and shoulders clear of the water. Again the 
Spindrift surged forward, and again Meldon was plunged under 
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water. ‘Three times the mancuvre was repeated, and each time 
Meldon got a grip higher on the chain. At length he grabbed 
the gunwale with one hand and scrambled on board over the bow, 
He seized the throat halyard, which lay in a coil beside the mast, 
and flung a bight of it overboard to Gregg. A couple of minutes 
afterwards the two men stood dripping and breathless on the deck, 

‘Now,’ said Meldon, ‘ get the cover off the mainsail.’ 

Gregg ran aft, and began to loose the lashing of the sail. 
cover. Suddenly he stood still. 

‘By Jove!’ he said. ‘ There’s somebody on board. It must 
be the children. I hear one of them crying in the cabin.’ 

As he spoke Marjorie put her head up through the fore-hatch 
and confronted Meldon. 

‘Oh, J. J.,’ she said. ‘It’s you. I knew it wasn’t anyone 
who'd do us any harm. But Paudeen said it was the police 
come to take us to prison, and he began to cry.’ 

‘Paudeen was perfectly right,’ said Meldon. ‘That damp 
gentleman standing near the stern of the boat is a policeman, 
though he doesn’t look like one at present. He’ll take Paudeen 
straight to prison and feed him on bread-and-water and the 
cat-o’-nine-tails. What on earth are you doing here, Marjorie? ’ 

* Just living,’ said Marjorie calmly. ‘ We thought it would 
be nice to come out here to live. We brought plenty of food 
with us, and we’re going to sleep with all our clothes on in the 
two funny little beds which fold up. We've got them unfolded. 
Uncle John told me how to do it one evening.’ 

‘As soon as ever I get you ashore,’ said Meldon, ‘ you'll 
go straight to your ordinary bed in a nice white nightdress. We 
got a governess for you to-day, and she’s waiting for you now. 
I shall advise her to tie a rope round your waist and fasten the 
other end of it to the leg of the dining-room table. Your 
unfortunate uncle is at this moment up to his knees in a cold 
stream, tearing out the remainder of his hair in handfuls. Mary 
Garry has got a fit and is lying on the kitchen floor. Mrs. 
O’Halloran is to be taken to the lunatic asylum this evening, 
and the Royal Irish Constabulary are quartering Flanagan's 
fields like red setter dogs on August 12. What have you to say 
for yourself? ’ 

‘I thought you’d be sensible, J. J.,’ said Marjorie—‘ even 
if all the rest were silly.’ 

(Z'o be continued.) 
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IN MEMORIAM 
ELIZABETH CLEGHORN GASKELL. 


On September the 29th of this year, the day on which the present 
number of Tae Cornutt Macazine will come into the hands of 
some of its readers, falls the hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of Mrs. Gaskell. Hence, although already the last issue of this 
Magazine contained an appreciation of her character and genius 
by an expert and friendly hand, it has been thought fitting to 
offer here a further brief tribute to her memory. I shall not, I 
hope, be held to have thrust myself forward on this occasion, 
although its associations come home to me very closely. A few 
only survive outside Mrs. Gaskell’s own family who can claim to 
have known her personally—alas! how few; it was only the other 
day that one of them was laid to her rest, through whom, unless 
I mistake, I first came to know Mrs. Gaskell’s daughters, and 
who will herself be remembered as one of the noblest among 
Lancashire women of these latter days. For myself, I cannot 
essay to recall the Mrs. Gaskell in whom Manchester took pride, 
and of whom, as we may well believe, no marble can reproduce 
the inspiring beauty and no canvas the exquisite charm. She died 
not many months before, as it chanced, I came to Manchester, 
to find her name established there as a household word—not only 
wherever there was a welcome for all that refines or elevates life, 
but in the home of many a working man who had read ‘ Mary 
Barton ’ or remembered the Cotton Famine. It was not very 
long before I crossed the threshold of a house which, in a 
measure uncommon even in the annals of literary biography, is 
permanently identified with her and hers, and to which the 
thoughts of those who have passed through its portico never 
return without affectionate sympathy. Of Mrs. Gaskell’s 
writings, on the other hand, and of the place which her name 
will long hold among those standing forth in the history of a very 
notable age of our national literature, there are many who could 
speak with an authority greater than mine. On this head I can 
only profess to have long made a study of all that she has written 
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and to have come to love her books so well that whenever I, as 
it were, look them in the face afresh I find new beauties in 
them. 

It would be alien alike from the object and from the spirit of 
these few pages were I to take advantage of them for going back 
upon biographical facts, or upon biographical fancies evolved out 
of these. But it is no secret that the most profound personal 
sorrow of Mrs. Gaskell’s life—a sorrow to which she again and 
again recurs in her writings, and which, I have long thought, 
inspired the conception of the most deeply pathetic among them 
all—was the occasion of her first deliberate resort to authorship. 
Yet ‘ Mary Barton,’ her earliest and, in the literal sense of the 
word, her most popular book, had a purpose besides the secondary 
and incidental one of alleviating, in the making of it, a mother’s 
grief. To condemn a novel—or, for that matter, a play, or any 
other product of literary art—because it has a ‘ purpose ’ seems to 
me a quite outworn device of self-sufficient criticism ; it is not, of 
course, the purpose which makes the story or the play bad art, 
but the way in which, at times, that purpose is worked out 
with the aid of exaggeration, artificiality, ‘ stodginess ’—qu’en 
sgais-je? Thackeray, no doubt, laughed at novels with a purpose 
—not so much, however, I take leave to suspect, because of the 
lesson intended by certain weekday preachers (for he was himself 
rather fond of preaching) as because of the quality of their 
sermons. ‘ Mary Barton,’ which holds a recognised place of its 
own among the social novels of the Early Victorian period, 
worked out its purpose—which was that of a ‘ protest against 
laisser faire in industrial life "—with extraordinary power ; and, 
six years later, ‘ North and South’ completed the protest by 
proving how, if dealt with in a generous spirit on both sides, the 
problem admitted of solution. From a literary point of view, the 
earlier book showed Mrs. Gaskell to be still unaware of the fulness 
of her powers; while in the later she was, not less manifestly, 
gradually acquiring the free use of them. But in both stories 
she surrendered herself to the creative force of her imagination; 
and it would be idle to pretend that, in either, the purpose of 
the novel overpowered, or even materially interfered with, its 
execution as a work of art. 

Mrs. Gaskell’s greatness of soul led her to love the poor— 
“the poor ’ in that widest sense of the term with which the English 
version of the Psalms of David has familiarised us: those who 
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are oppressed and suffer from no fault of their own, but because 
no compassion for them has pierced the minds of the proud. It 
was thus that, as a dweller in a great manufaeturing city, and as 
one who could in no case have passed sickness and suffering 
by on the other side, she had come to divine as the sovereign 
cure for the evils of the times the operation of sympathy between 
class and class. She was by no means the discoverer of this 
remedy, though she had not, we may be sure, waited to learn it 
from Disraeli, any more than it was she who taught its secret 
spring to Dickens, whose ‘ Hard Times ’ coincided so notably 
with her second industrial story in date of production. But she 
stood at the height of the movement to whose force her literary 
efforts materially added, in which some of the noblest spirits 
of her own generation shared, and which was ultimately to 
be changed from a magnanimous literary impulse into an 
irresistibly advancing current of legislation. 

In her second important work (for ‘ Ruth ’ appeared nearly two 
years before the publication of ‘ North and South’ began) Mrs. 
Gaskell was still writing for a purpose ; but, this time, the purpose 
had broadened into the enforcement of the cardinal principle of 
the religion of love—the keynote of Christianity—the duty of 
the forgiveness of sin. To this, the profoundest of religious 
principles, while its practice is at the same time the most per- 
plexing of social problems, the authoress of ‘ Ruth ’ addressed 
herself heart and soul. As a literary artist, she already felt 
sure of herself in a degree which would have been impossible 
to her when writing ‘ Mary Barton,’ and she accordingly allowed 
free play to her powers of expression, including those of descrip- 
tion, which she here for the first time fully displayed. Never- 
theless, and although she had already learnt to temper the 
fervour of pathos by an adjunct of delightful humour, she never 
was more passionately in earnest. ‘ Ruth,’ of which the design 
was assuredly formed under the influence of the great sorrow 
of Mrs, Gaskell’s life as a mother, goes to the bottom of things, 
to be reached, according to the feeling of the writer, by the 
sounding-line of religion only. (The ‘ white lie’ problem in 
the story is of quite secondary significance, and indeed, on the 
whole, rather disturbing.) Mrs. Gaskell may, or may not, have 
valued ‘ Ruth ’ beyond the estimation to which its literary merits 


? Still less, of course, did she take it over from less imaginative and now 
half-forgotten predecessors of her own sex in the field of the social novel. 
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entitle it among her chief works: the bigotry of some of the 
assaults made upon it and, for that matter, the feebleness of 
some of the deliverances in its favour, would sufficiently explain 
such a judgment on her part. But of the strength and purity of 
the flame that burnt on the altar of her heart this book offers the 
surest test; and there may be some who, for the sake of the 
writer, could sooner spare any of her books than this. 

Like ‘ Mary Barton,’ ‘ Ruth ’ is still composed in what, in the 
case of the earlier story, its authoress called the ‘ minor key,’ 
‘ Cranford,’ which, though the papers of the inimitable series 
bearing that cherished name had begun to appear from the 
end of 1851, was not collected into a whole till 1858, left no 
doubt as to the sunshine radiating in and from the genius of 
the writer. Of ‘Cranford’ many critics (including Mrs. 
Tooley) have discoursed with admirable insight; indeed, there 
has never been a break in the chorus of praise lavished upon 
this literary gem, or a limit to the spread of its fame—least of 
all in a Westerly direction. It is not only because the Americans 
love everything which is of the Old World, old worldly,’ but also 
because of their incomparable flair for the humorous, that their 
‘Cranford ’ cult knows no bound. They have the best reason 
for feeling assured that, though the manner of ‘ Cranford ’ has 
been approached, it has never been equalled since first it delighted 
its readers. Only, in extolling, as it should be extolled, the 
delicacy of this work, which is that of the choicest Sévres, and 
the fragrance which lingers about it like that of rose-leaves in 
the vase, injustice should not be done to other works, of different 
design, from the same master-hand. The spirit informing the 
idyll is a less potent spirit than that which informs the epic; 

1 T remember the excuse of an American guest who, on his very first evening 
in England, appeared too late in a dining-room not many miles from the 
‘George’ at Cranford—how he had been to look at a thatched Cheshire house 
in the vicinity, never having seen such a thing before. I may take this oppor- 
tunity of correcting a statement made by me, though with hesitation, elsewhere, 
that Cranford alone among Mrs. Gaskell’s books has been subjected to drama- 
tisation. In 1866, the year of her death, the audacious dramaturgical craft of 
Dion Boucicault constructed out of the materials offered by Mary Barton a 
melodrama called 7'he Long Strike, which, though produced at the Lyceum, 
would have well suited the old Adelphi. Whether or not it suited the interest 
of the hour, it certainly shows with what ease an experienced playwright can 
accomplish the process of levelling down. I owe the opportunity of reading 
this play to Mr. J. Albert Green, the librarian of the Public Free Library, 


Moss Side, Manchester, where a most interesting memorial exhibition of 
Gaskelliana is on the point of being opened. 
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and perfection is not the only quality which will command the 
admiration of ages to come. And Mrs. Gaskell was still to 
write books which, while moulded with a graceful sureness of 
touch equalling that characteristic of ‘ Cranford,’ and full of 
the pathos and the humour with which it abounds, were to 
move the depths of the soul with a force such as this book never 
essayed to set in motion. 

But before, without any effort—as if her brain had long 
harboured in germ certain creations of her fancy, or as if she had 
shown them forth in rapid outline only,’ before she gave them to 
the world in the fulness of their vitality, she had turned aside to 
a different kind of literary workmanship, and had achieved in it 
a wholly exceptional and an enduring success. 

It was, so to say, by accident that, in accordance with the 
urgent desire of Charlotte Bronté’s father, Mrs. Gaskell undertook 
to write the life of her deceased friend. I have no intention 
here to recur either to the conscientious assiduity with which the 
biographer prepared herself for all the aspects and all the details 
of her task, or to the exceptions taken, to one passage in the 
completed book by persons concerned in its statements, and to 
other passages which she did her best to set right. No history 
of a life, of which, largely in consequence of the history itself, 
all the minutie have for years been investigated with inde- 
fatigable enthusiasm, has better stood the test of time and 
inquiry; and but rarely in the history of literature has the 
genius of one original author raised such a monument to that 
of another. 

There was a great difference between the best literary work 
of the two friends, and Charlotte Bronté, who did not mistake 
her own powers—except when she thought of Miss Austen as 
a model—could not have said of her own writing as she once 
wrote of a letter from Mrs. Gaskell, that it has ‘ the nourishing 


! Cranford itself, which afterwards became, with a wider area of observa- 
tion, the Hollingford of Wives and Daughters, is the Duncombe of Mr. 
Harrison’s Confessions, first published, early in 1851, in The Lady’s Com- 
panion, a literary repository discovered by the invaluable bibliographical 
learning of Mr. W. E. A. Axon. It is more to the point that in Lizzie Leigh, 
which was not improbably written, at least in part, before Mary Barton, 
one of the most pathetic episodes of the latter story was, in that case, 
anticipated. Maggie, in Zhe Moorland Cottage, is, in some respects, the 
Molly of Wives and Daughters—in some respects, for if she is taken for all 
in all, none but herself can be her parallel, and only another Maggie (of 
The Mill on the Floss) her rival. 
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efficiency of our daily bread . . . it sustains, without forcing 
the strength.’ But there was also a true harmony between them : 
the larger and more motherly nature had taken to her bosom 
the shy little stranger, and made her happy with her and 
with her children, in whom she found so much of their mother, 
Thus Mrs. Gaskell had learnt to understand Miss Bronté even 
more thoroughly than she had come to know all the surroundings 
of Charlotte’s childhood—the moorland behind Haworth Church 
and the ‘ children’s study ’ in the still parsonage. Though she 
had been unable to penetrate the depths into which the family 
with which she had to deal had erst ‘ shot their roots,’ she had 
come to understand the whole of the home life of which Charlotte 
was part, and the crises of that life’s story—the father’s blindness, 
the son’s decline, his and his two younger sisters’ deaths. 

And if she knew the soil from which the wildflower, rarer 
than any garden exotic, of Charlotte Bronté’s literary genius 
had drawn its nurture, she also understood and could make 
clear the innermost characteristics of that genius itself— 
its transparent veracity, its fervour of indignation, its passionate 
yearning for a love in which all else is lost. In Mrs. Gaskell’s 
‘ Life of Charlotte Bronté,’ as in nearly all modern biographies, 
the height of the interest, no doubt, belongs to the earlier 
portion of the story; but the later, too, has its pathos, and the 
whole will live by the side of the most enduring among the 
imaginative works of Charlotte Bronté and of Mrs. Gaskell 
herself. 

To these latter, in conclusion, I again turn; though, among 
the wide variety of writings illustrating the width and diversity 
of her intellectual interests, the liveliness of her sympathies, and 
the generous flow of an irresistible humour, I must confine 
myself to those which seem to me to exhibit her literary powers 
in full play, though she exercises them with the unerring insight 
and serene restraint that mark the self-knowledge of maturity. 
In ‘ Sylvia’s Lovers ’ the scene of the action lies a little away 
from that of Mrs. Gaskell’s chief earlier stories, while its time 
goes back to a generation whose traditions were already, fifty 
years ago, just beginning to die out. The book thus stands to 
these earlier stories something in the relation of Thackeray’s 
‘Esmond ’ to his previous novels. It can hardly be doubted 
that Crabbe’s ‘ Ruth’ had helped to suggest part of the 
machinery of this story; for Mrs. Gaskell was of an age which 
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had not yet cast off the spell of a writer whose often prosy 
annals of the poor came home to all who could perceive the 
pity and the wrath beneath the surface. But the conception 
of ‘ Sylvia’s Lovers ’ is wholly original, and, though it is prob- 
able that the writer never took more pains about the material 
or about the execution of any of her stories than in the case of 
this, it is all of a piece, and enforces its purely Christian teaching 
with the directness, as has been well said, of a Greek tragedy. 
It is not wonderful that in this novel, in which Mrs. Gaskell 
has travelled beyond her usual range of subject and locality, 
she should, more largely than in any other of her books, have 
dwelt on a class of men for whom she had a warm corner in 
her affections—those who occupy their business in deep waters." 
But neither of Sylvia’s lovers—sailor or soldier—can dispute 
our interest or our sympathy with Sylvia herself, as we 
remember her in all the changes of her fortunes; but most 
readily, perhaps, before trouble came to her—Sylvia in her 
dairy, with Kester, the male variety of those faithful servants of 
whom Mrs. Gaskell has left us a whole gallery ? hard-by in 
the shippen. 

In ‘ Cousin Phillis’ Mrs. Gaskell’s art celebrated another 
triumph—this time in a literary species in which English writers 
of fiction have far less frequently excelled than in that of the full- 
blown novel. ‘ Cousin Phillis,’ which can be set down as an 
idyll only in the sense in which that term was splendidly mis- 
appropriated by Tennyson—for the sorrows of Phillis are no 
more than the loves of Lancelot and Guinevere subjects for genre 
or water-colour art—has few, if any, rivals in our literature as 
an example of the short story; were there a greater abundance 
of such examples, some literary historian might perhaps be 
requested to invent a better technical name for them. In the 
meantime, we are content to recognise the perfect execution of 
a novel (according to the older use of the designation), short 
but not slight, from which, though it has no happy ending, we 


* The examples of Will Wilson in Mary Barton, the long-lost Peter in 
Cranford, and Captain James in My Lady Ludlow will at once occur to the 
reader. It is curious that Sylvia’s Lovers, which brings to mind the profession 
of Mrs. Gaskell’s grandfather (Captain Stevenson), also recalls the descriptive 
powers of the author of Zhe Seasons, who (as a genealogical statement in 
her own handwriting attests) was a near kinsman of her grandmother. 

* Sally in Ruth, Nancy in Cranford, Betty in Cousin Phillis, Nixon 
(with a difference) in North and South, &c. &c. 
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do not part unsatisfied or disquieted. The divine melancholy— 
the unprotesting sense of the irony of life—which pervades the 
story touches us inexpressibly; and the art with which action 
and suffering, energy and resignation, are contrasted in the 
personages in the story for whom our sympathy is claimed, is 
beyond analysis as it is above praise. 

Last of all, ‘ Wives and Daughters,’ most certainly un- 
equalled among Mrs. Gaskell’s works in constructive power as 
well as in the depth and variety of its character-drawing, marks 
the consummation of her art as, unhappily for English litera- 
ture, it was to mark the close of her creative activity. For 
neither was it, as has been thoughtlessly assumed, the product 
of advanced age (this the date which we are commemorating 
in the year 1910 would suffice to contradict), nor did it in 
any sense signify a resort on the part of its writer to a more 
or less new manner by which, in accordance with certain well- 
known precedents, the public might be stirred to a new interest. 
In ‘ Wives and Daughters ’ pathos rises to a height to which, 
as in the presence of emotions of tragic force, we almost shrink 
from following it; yet it is warm living pathos, though as 
deep as that of any of the deathbeds that are so frequent in 
the writer’s earlier stories. What could, in this supreme way, 
be more moving than the beautiful scene of Molly’s last sight 
—happily, it was not to be the last sight—of Roger? And as for 
humour, let it suffice that Dr. Gibson, planted as he is in the 
midst of that town of women, married and unmarried, is as 
true a picture of a man as was ever drawn by a woman; and 
that his own second wife, Clare, is a type of which it is easy 
enough for us to see the humour, though there is at once pathos 
and consolation in the certainty that Dr. Gibson was not the last 
to see it. 

In these few pages I have abstained so far as possible from 
comparing Mrs. Gaskell’s novels with each other from the point 
of view of general superiority or inferiority—a point of view 
I have always thought nearly the least satisfactory that a critic 
can adopt. But there is perhaps one other that is still less 
conclusive, and that is the school or college examiner’s way of 
classifying eminent authors in the order of comparative merit. 
In Mrs. Gaskell’s day the greatest of contemporary novelists had 
to submit to this kind of classification; and to this day there 
are worthy folk who plume themselves on their discernment 
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in exalting Thackeray above Dickens, or vice versa. Mrs. 
Gaskell was not likely to escape without her allotted marks, 
neither more nor less. 

I would rather conclude in different fashion. Like all great 
writers born with a receptivity of mind and soul through which 
the original genius that is in them makes its way—now with 
greater, NOW with less difficulty—now with fierce self-eman- 
cipatory force, now (as in her case) reconciling its impulses with 
the influences around and the ethical dictates within—Mrs. Gaskell 
was both the child of her times and inspired from other and higher 
sources. In the first period of her authorship, when she wrote 
‘Mary Barton’ and ‘ Ruth,’ and to a large extent when she 
wrote ‘ North and South,’ she was one of a band of writers 
representing, consciously or otherwise, and each after his or 
her own fashion, a reaction towards lost or half-lost ideals of 
life—above all, the ideal of goodwill towards men. Dickens was 
in a sense their captain, and Carlyle the prophet whose mystic 
utterances sent them forth into the fray; but the individualities 
of the greater among them were not subdued, they were only 
occasionally touched or affected by the themes, the treatment, 
the manner of their comrades. That a common purpose should 
be discernible in ‘ Mary Barton’ and ‘ North and South,’ 
with ‘Sybil’ and ‘ Alton Locke,’ and ‘ Hard Times’ and 
(though here the harmony is less one of purpose than of story) 
with ‘ Shirley,’ and that yet each of these works should be 
wholly and solely the property of the mind that conceived and 
the hand that executed it, sufficiently proves the genius of their 
writers. 

The period in which Mrs. Gaskell’s later works were in the 
main included could not properly be called one of political or 
social reaction, but it was in many respects one of pause, and in 
some of rest. A crisis in the inner life of the nation was past; 
another might be at hand; it was the season for applying 
the national self-knowledge which had been gained in the day 
of ferment. To such a time the novel with a purpose is no 
longer so appropriate as the novel in which observation of 
character, introspection, and humour play leading parts. George 
Eliot reflects the spirit of this age more completely than any 
other of our great novelists; but Mrs. Gaskell’s contributions to 
its imaginative literature are not only responsive to its demands, 
but respond to them with a charm, a grace, and a purity that are 
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allher own. Standing in happy freedom in its very midst, vexed 
by no doubts as she was driven hither or thither, by no pre. 
judices, she looked upon English life and upon the English men 
and women of the noontide of Queen Victoria’s reign with a sure 
insight into much of what was best and soundest and noblest in 
them; and the sunshine of her loving heart seemed to reflect 
itself in the ‘ everyday stories "—for so she insisted on calling 
the last and the most radiant of them all—which she told to her 
contemporaries and to their successors. 

On the nature or duration of her future fame there is no need 
for speculating. Whether or not, in the coming centuries, she 
may suddenly be in the mode or, for the moment, out of it, the 
legacy which she has bequeathed to English literature will be 
piously treasured by all to whom that literature is dear. It is 
gold—gold of true ring—which, though it may not be flung out 
into the streets, will not be wrapped up in a napkin. For this 
reason we feel assured that the hundredth anniversary of her 
birthday marks only a stage in the history of her fame and in, 
what she would have valued more highly, the history of her 
influence. So we may, in thought at least, lay our plain wreaths 
on the grave where she rests with the husband and the daughter 
she loved so dearly, and offer our sympathy to those who remain 
to remember her love and to guard the spotless honour of her 


name, 


A. W. Warp. 






























PASTELS UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS: 


BY MARGARET L. WOODS. 


VI.—ZIMBABWE. 


Many, if not most, tourists in Rhodesia content themselves with 
visiting the Matoppos and the Falls, which they can do not merely 
comfortably but luxuriously. But ladies, at any rate, can win 
themselves a cheap reputation for hardihood by going to 
Zimbabwe. They must not, however, expect to enjoy this 
reputation at Victoria, because there is quite a small population 
of Englishwomen at that little township, and to them the drive 
from Selukwe is only a disagreeable commonplace and that to 
Zimbabwe a pleasant week-end excursion. And so, indeed, it is. 
Seventeen miles of drive, as before, towards a fine mountain- 
range, and there at the foot of it are Mr. Mundell’s huts. Mr. 
Mundell is a Pioneer and, shocking to relate, a Jameson Raider. 
His huts stand on a flat smooth plate of rock, and when the sun is 
very near the top of the sky and the dust has been flying and the 
mules crawling, first the plate of rock seems very hot to the feet, 
and then the shadow of the big deep-thatched stone hut falls cool 
and grateful as a draught of cold water. It reminded me of that 
cold delicious spring that the ex-trooper of the B.S.A. found for us 
deep under a rock in the burning noontide Matoppos. This hut is 
built of hewn stone. How many hundreds or thousands of years 
ago the stones of which it is built were hewn, or what manner of 
men hewed them, only the silent mountains and the Heavenly 
Powers have seen and know. But let it not be imagined that 
Mr. Mundell has been raiding the temples. Small heaps of dark 
stones, formless remains of human dwellings, lie sown among the 
wild grasses where once a city was. Out of such a heap once more 
a human dwelling has arisen, and if stones could feel they would 
surely rejoice to be restored to their intended use, after having 
lain so long without form or purpose. Round the edge of the 
rock-plate stand other huts, built, after the native manner, of 
wattle and daub. Such huts are cooler than tin houses in hot 
: Copyright, 1910, by Margaret L. Woods, in the United States of America. 
30—2 
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weather, and these particular ones were clean and well furnished, 
It is true that in one place the wall had dropped off the one 
I oceupied, but at the risk of demolishing the whole edifice with 
a hat-pin, I made good its deficiencies with a curtain, before the 
heathen had had too much entertainment from my toilette opera- 
tions. But taking them all round, these Zimbabwe huts are more 
comfortable than any but the very best hotels in Rhodesia, mainly 
because Mine Host is a gentleman and knows what one wants and 
what one does not want. The British Bourgeoise idea of comfort 
begins with too much carpet and ends with too much meat. The 
huts are mainly a trading station in connexion with Mr. Mundell’s 
farm, but the bulk of the season’s trading had been done before 
our arrival. Only a few slim Mashona women, graceful in their 
scant attire, approached with burdens on their heads and, by 
sitting down at a respectful distance on the edge of the rocky 
platform, signified their willingness to do business. 

In the beauty of the mountains and the strangeness of these 
immediate surroundings one might go near to forgetting the very 
object of our pilgrimage—the mysterious ruins of Zimbabwe. At 
first one does not seem to see anything of them from the huts, 
because the eye, accustomed to the architectural outlines of the 
boulders on the kopjes, fails to distinguish the work of human 
hand and brain mingling with those which crown a kopje to the east- 
ward. But there was once the acropolis of a city which lay between 
it and the mountain-range. The city has vanished, but as about 
sunset we walked by a wild and beautiful mountain way from the 
Dutch Mission of Morgenster, we saw below us a large regular 
ellipse, dark on the golden floor of the valley. This was the temple 
of the city whose name has also perished. There in the early 
morning we made our pilgrimage. The mountains wore the 
dewy transparency of the hour, and as we walked along the track 
in the frail fresh shadow of the seven-foot grass we felt as though 
a favourite dream of childhood had been realised—that we had 
suddenly shrunk to the stature of elves and entered the new world 
of tiny creatures. But through the grass from time to time we 
had glimpses of the dark trees and darker walls of the temple en- 
closure. Exaggerated language has been used about the ruins. 
‘ Imposing ’ and ‘ majestic ’ are not words to be applied to walls 
and towers of which the highest are no higher than thirty-five feet. 
There is nothing to be even distantly compared to the giant ruins 
of Karnak or the graceful temples of Phile. But strange it is and 
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appealing to the imagination, this labyrinth of buildings to which 
the clue has been for ages lost—these relics of an ordered state in 
a country so long given over to the wild monotony of savagery. 
Such shrines of forgotten gods and cities of unremembered races 
seem like the skeleton of a precursor which an explorer stumbles 
on in a land which, as he believed, no human foot except his own 
had trodden. For long years the skeleton seems to have been 
lurking there in rocks or grass to mock his pride, his hopes, with 
its impassive grin. And these temple walls, these heaps of stones 
which once were houses containing the whole eternal human 
comedy and tragedy, these faint tracks which once were streets or 
stately high-roads—their message seems at first the message of 
dry bones. So high a human family climbed up out of the dead 
level of the anthropoid, then somehow missed foothold and fell 
back, and the flood of savagery swept over them and all their 
treasure, bought with blood and tears. Yet to Man as such the 
more humiliating spectacle is rather that of immemorial savagery, 


‘of human beings so little removed from the animals, and, like 


them, without the progressive impulse. 

Passing through the massive wall at the place where there was 
once a gateway, we were within the large elliptical courtyard, 
covered with such a criss-cross of low walls that—let the truth be 
confessed !—not even the excellent guide-book of Mr. Hall, the 
Rhodesian archeologist, could inspire us with sufficient energy to 
follow out the plan; which is indeed no plan, because the build- 
ings of different ages and different races are superimposed on each 
other. The most striking points are first the enclosing wall, 
built of granite setts, evenly laid without mortar, and sixteen feet 
wide. It is better built on the eastern than on the western side— 
a peculiarity it shares with another temple ruin of the same type 
—and has a chevron pattern on the eastern part and monoliths 
of which some only remain upright. The ellipse is orientated 
for astronomical purposes, and the monoliths are supposed to 
have served to mark the soltices and other seasons of the year. 
After the wall, the most striking objects in the temple are two 
conical towers—one thirty-five feet in height, the other about half 
as high. Such towers, which are common to temples of this 
kind, would obviously serve the purpose of rude telescopes. 
Before the big tower is a stone platform and a monolith. The 
third noticeable feature is a narrow passage between high walls 
which leads from one of the entrances to an enclosure containing 
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the towers. The plan of the whole resembles that of a temple 
near Marob, in Southern Arabia, which is believed to have been 
built by Bilkis, Queen of Sheba, and was certainly dedicated to 
the goddess Almaquah, at once the planet Venus and the Venus 
of the Pheenicians. At Groote Schur and in the Bulawayo Museum 
are soapstone beams carved with a conventional bird, either hawk 
or vulture—in any case the emblem of the goddess. No other 
carvings of any kind have been found, except—and these in con- 
siderable numbers—small emblems of Nature worship in soap- 
stone and other materials. Some of these are marked with the 
rosette which was the l’heenician conventional representation of 
the sun. From this great temple a paved way between walls, 
now at least not very different in aspect from some of the old 
causeways of rural England, led to a flight of steps by which the 
acropolis was ascended. It was, however, not thus, but by a 
winding path, that we climbed to it in the golden afternoon. This 
citadel is intricate in the extreme, but its intricacy does not arise 
from the superposition of buildings. From the first temple and 
fortress, and foundry, and a labyrinth of passages have jostled each 
other on the narrow space of the summit, have wound about 
among the giant boulders which occupied it ages before these 
ancient walls arose. Here the conical towers of the temple have 
disappeared, but on a wall overhanging a crag, monoliths are still 
at their post, though leaning this way and that, as if in act 
to fall. A doorway by which one mounts rude stairs to an upper 
platform, totters, to them menaces destruction. Traces of gold 
dust, crucibles with gold still in them, have been found among the 
ruins. There are the relics of a foundry once called a gold foundry, 
with heaped slag; but this is now attributed to the Barotse, a 
fierce tribe reckoned skilful in the working of copper and iron, who 
for a season occupied this citadel. They did not remain in the 
country, but swept northward, their track doubtless marked by 
red blood and ruined kraals, until they reached the land north of 
the Zambesi. I was glad to learn subsequently to our visit, that 
these foundries had no more dignified associations, for, truth to 
tell, I made but a nodding acquaintance with them. The soles of 
my feet being weary with cleaving to the poor remains of footpaths 
which hang belowthe boulders, I viewed with distaste the sheer drop 
necessary to reach the ancient foundry. The descent might have 
been managed, but, once down, who could guarantee my return? 
The small tourist with the large camera, from Cape Town, did not 
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say much about it, but evidently preferred, he also, to 
risk nothing. He remained resolutely by my side. Thus, 
with the complacency of a Lucretius, we watched G. light- 
heartedly swing himself down from the boulders; and it was, 
indeed, only by a violent exertion that our young Rhodesian, 
though gifted with every kind of superiority in the matter of legs, 
baulked us of our ‘ There, you see! ’ 

It was near sunset before our investigations—laborious, if 
superficial—were ended. We watched from the acropolis the sun 
go down over the plain, the three-peaked kopje, and the mountain- 
range between us and Victoria. Above the labyrinthine passages 
at the edge of great balanced masses cling leafless trees covered 
with scarlet blossoms, that burned like fire in the light of the fiery 
sun. Through the pattern of these blossoming boughs the valley 
grasses—higher, more feathery, and deeply coloured here than 
elsewhere—seemed wrought by the gnomes of very gold. For 
surely it is they whose fantastic spires and castles and pylons are 
reared upon the neighbouring mountains! Blue, incredibly blue, 
are the shadows among them on the bare bright granite of the 
heights. As once these gnome-fortresses towered over a living 
city, now they tower over dark patches among the gold. For not 
only is there yonder the temple enclosure, with the deep green 
of its foliage and the brown of its walls, but dotted everywhere, 
even on the mountain-side, are small heaps of hewn stones and 
fragments of walls. They lead the eye away where the narrowing 
valley runs south-east to Little Zimbabwe. So, many a league, 
guarded by a chain of forts, the road wound to the coast ; and there 
along it trains of slaves passed seawards laden with gold and came 
up laden with merchandise, regiments marched and counter- 
marched, and dignitaries, priests, or rulers progressed along it 
in barbaric state. Thus much we know because these things 
would be of necessity in a community having fortresses and 
temples and gold-mines and commerce. Beyond this we can tell 
nothing of the life which seethed in the valley between the citadel 
and the mountains and flowed away along the seaward road, when 
the heaps of dark stones below there were buildings and from this 
height the eye followed the via sacra, the paved way that led to the 
great temple. Hence it will sometimes have appeared as a many- 
coloured stream of human beings, flowing between the sombre 
city walls to the narrow stairway entrance which leads up to the 
citadel between the boulders. But voiceless they lie, without 
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tradition, without inscription, the city of the valley, the citadel 
of the height. And through historic time the black men who 
have lived in and around these ruins have had no other answer to 
give to any question concerning the Great Zimbabwe and its archi- 
tects, save that they knew nothing of its builders or else that it 
was built by a spirit. Those Arabs who described the place to the 
Portuguese in the fifteenth century saw it as we see it now, 
except that the main gateway of the elliptical temple was still 
standing ; and they reported that there was above it an inscription 
in characters which they could not read. Since absolutely no 
inscriptions have been found, it has been suggested that the 
chevron pattern was mistaken by them for one. Yet it is im- 
probable that Arabs at all educated would have mistaken a 
common pattern for an inscription. Ruined buildings of the 
same character as these, though of less importance, are found all 
over South-eastern Africa, from the Northern Transvaal to the 
Zambesi. Wherever these are they seem to be connected with 
gold-mining, either actual workings or storage places or forts, and 
in most places is found gold left in the crucibles or scattered on the 
ground in the shape of dust or small nails. These ancient gold- 
miners are said by experts to have extracted from one only of the 
gold-bearing districts of Rhodesia 75,000,000/. in gold. We do 
not sufficiently wonder at the abundance of gold in the ancient 
world, an abundance of which the Bible records alone give 
sufficient proof, and modern explorations and excavation furnish 
more. The comparative nearness of the East African coast to 
Arabia and the fame of the Saban Arabs as traders and marine 
carriers, especially as traders in gold, make it a reasonable 
supposition that Rhodesia was for hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
of years one of the main sources of the world’s gold supply. 
That these expert miners and builders of temples and forts were 
Semites is the usual and most probable hypothesis. Whoever 
the miners may have been, they seem at last to have come toa 
violent end. Their tools are scattered on the ground, their cakes 
of gold are left in the crucible. In the ruins of Mundie half-charred 
skeletons were found lying where they fell, their weapons and 
their gold beside them, their bangles pulled out of shape by 
violent hands. The Makalanga—miscalled by us Mashona— 
occupied these ruins down to very recent times. The Bantu 
rarely builds anything except daub-and-wattle huts; but the 
Makalanga are able to erect stone walls of a rude kind, and these, 
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and the furnaces in which they smelted copper and iron, were 
constructed on the site of the ancient temple, and of its materials. 
They also buried chiefs there. Then, in the later nineteenth 
century, came a miscellaneous host of prospectors and transport- 
riders searching for gold. They pulled down stones, they dug 
deep, and turned the soil over this way and that, burying soda- 
water bottles among the relics of the worshippers of Almaquah. 
But they found no gold, except plenty of little golden nails and 
beads, carelessly scattered, and sometimes a golden bangle. 
And the baboons, observing doubtless how carefully these strange 
brothers of theirs turned over the stones, came and turned them 
over too, and found lizards, which they prefer to gold. So they, 
also, have done their share of damage. 

Among the relics treasured by a Kaffir chief who inhabited the 
ruins comparatively recently were two pots shaped and coloured 
like zebras, the head forming the stopper. The pots were con- 
sidered to be male and female, and the female one at least was full 
of golden beads. The male one was called ‘ The King’s Favourite 
Adviser.’ When this chief was driven out of Zimbabwe he took 
with him these and the other objects to which a superstitious value 
was attached. His enemy and supplanter put the men and 
women of his tribe to the torture to compel him to deliver up the 
relics. As the ex-Zimbabwe chief was himself in safety among 
the mountains he bore this trial with fortitude and retained the 
precious possessions, which, after all, had brought him no luck. 
The pots were hidden in a cave of the mountains, and among the 
stories told about them is one resembling the legend common to 
several prehistoric stone monuments in Europe. For they say 
that the pots would travel by themselves a matter of eight miles to 
drink at Fulachama; and this they did so frequently that they 
made a track from their cave to the stream. ‘ The King’s 
Favourite Adviser ’ is now in the Bulawayo Museum : a fat striped 
body, entirely without the vitality of the wooden animals of the 
Bechuana, but fairly resembling a zebra with truncated legs. 
When found its head was gone, and if it had contained beads they 
had been removed by some temerarious person, undeterred by the 
mysterious sounds as of lowing cattle, shouting men, and laughing 
maidens, which the Makalanga averred were to be heard wherever 
the pots reposed. The female pot is supposed to be still in 
hiding. 

In the neighbourhood of this perished city are found wild 
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degenerate forms of the vine, the fig, and other exotic plants, and 
the Makalanga people show signs of having a remote connexion 
with the presumably alien builders. Their features are often 
tolerably straight, and their skins are commonly of a warm 
chocolate colour, lighter than that of the Matabele. They weave 
a sort of cloth out of grass and bark, and in the sixteenth century 
they wove linen and cloth interwoven with fine gold wire. They 
have a certain business faculty, which suggests Semite blood. 
The Matabele Boy is said often to apply to the Mashona to count 
his money for him. The earliest Arab and Portuguese chroniclers, 
however, write of them as ignorant of the value of gold, and 
greatly preferring copper. It may be the Makalanga chuckled 
over the white man’s ignorance of the value of copper, and 
would have looked on a European kitchen, shining with copper 
saucepans, with the same feelings of mingled admiration, con- 
tempt, and covetousness with which the Spaniards beheld the 
golden vessels of the Incas. A young Academic archeologist has 
recently tried to show that the Makalanga, before their conquest 
by fiercer tribes, were themselves the builders and miners of 
South-east Africa. Personally, I prefer the Semite theory as 
more romantic. And, fortunately, if the evidence in favour of 
the Semites is slight, that in favour of the Kaffirs is still slighter. 
The soul of Man, too, has its evidences as well as the spade. A 
religious cult so elaborate, so long-established as that for which 
these temples were reared, would hardly have vanished without 
leaving a trace behind in the minds of the native races, if it had 
ever been really theirs. 

The earliest Jesuit missionary found the natives here, as else- 
where, devoid of any religious notions beyond fear of spirits. The 
spirits are for them at the bottom of everything that happens. 
A wise man will never flout this primary African fact. One of the 
official messengers at Chibi—a favourite of G.’s, but somewhat 
impolitely described by our friend the Missionary as ‘a raw 
heathen ’—has two wives living in a kraal not far from Zimbabwe. 
The other day one of them was ill, and it became necessary to 
find out who was responsible for it: the bones had to be thrown. 
The messenger was given leave to run home and perform the 
ceremony. According to the direction in which the bones fell it 
would be judged what living or dead person was bewitching the 
wife. In old days the consequences might have been fatal to 
somebody, and even now it is probable that anyone suspected of 
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witchcraft would find life difficult. Luckily, the bones pointed to 
no one of more actual interest than the deceased mother of the 
wife, whose ghost had been angered by some want of civility. 
The messenger hastened to propitiate the ghost, and all was 
well. 
Once more we are on our way to Selukwe. The weight of 
G. and his luggage keeps the cart steady and prevents any 
more wild flights of myself and the cushion, but the mules are 
tired and crawl along the sandy track. When we reach the last 
drift—the deep one—Venus and Jupiter together make a path 
of light on the water like the moon. While I am admiring 
them the cart suffers a fearful convulsion. In crossing these drifts 
by night Joseph has confidence (evidently misplaced) in the mules. 
And here we are with one wheel right up on an enormous boulder. 
How many crocodiles are there lurking in those reeds at this 
particular moment? One would be more than enough. Splash! 
Bang! The wheel is down again, and somehow the cart rights 
itself, luggage and all. We arrive very late at the Englishman’s 
store. Joseph’s nerves are upset by various troubles which have 
occurred on the way. A Boy begins unharnessing the mules at 
the wrong end. They start kicking mulishly. Another Boy— 
Joseph’s friend, who left Selukwe with us—officiously presses a 
lamp against them. Worse kicks, oaths in unknown tongues, 
and Joseph and his friend are rolling on the ground together, 
fighting like Kilkenny cats. Presently they get up and let off 
magnificent volleys of abuse at each other in Dutch, Matabele, 
and a little English. But obviously the first two languages are 
more copious and expressive for swearing purposes. G. says 
the Matabele is promising to kill Joseph, and I know Joseph is 
promising to kill the Matabele, for he has been called a Hottentot 
several times—an unforgivable insult to a Cape Boy. Then they 
again join battle. The soldier presides apathetically. He says 
Joseph is wrong, because he hammered the wrong Boy. If he 
had hammered the right Boy he would apparently be right. My 
own impression is that the Boy is hammering Joseph. I leave 
them for G. to arrange, and retire to rest, trembling lest I shall 
awake in the morning to find my Joseph a bloodstained corpse. 
But day dawns undisturbed, and when we drive away he and the 
Matabele are seated side by side on the box chattering together in 
Dutch as amicably as when we first set out from Selukwe. 





HIRAM P. BLICK AND THE GOBLINS: 


‘A HELL of a country, sir,’ said Hiram P. Blick, by way of summing. 
up. The prisoner at the bar was Spain, and the charges were 
numerous. The most serious was that he had been stranded by the 
breakdown of an elaborate tour in which insufficient margin had 
been allowed for “mafiana.’ When I suggested that he might still 
save the situation by hiring a horse and riding across that night to 
another railway, he jumped at the idea. He would lose his baggage 
and his night’s rest, but he would score off Spain. 

We rode out of town together in the comparative cool of a 
midsummer evening, and I occupied myself with trying to make 
peace between the two hemispheres. But my efforts to point out 
that Old Castile was not and never would be New England only 
let loose on me a pent-up flood of racial scorn for the Dago and of 
national contempt tor the Dilatory and Dilapidated. Indeed, his 
faith in the damnatory clauses of the Anglo-Saxon creed was such 
as to lead him to set up everywhere he went a sort of Inquisition 
of efficiency. Unhappy cosas de Espaiia were dragged before the 
Grand Inquisitor, racked into confessing their unorthodoxy, 
travestied to absurdity, and finally despatched in a blaze of de- 
nunciation. In two words, Hiram P. Blick was an Anglo-Saxon 
American, and his insularity was continental. 

We reached late in the afternoon a medieval country burgh, 
where we were to separate—he to the inn where he was to rest 
and bait before starting across the hills by woodland tracks to the 
railway ; I to the castle which dominated the town on one side 
and on the other looked over the woods and across the river to 
the Sierra. 

My host was a Castilian grandee, and on hearing from me of 
the stranger within his gates a formal invitation was sent down to 
Mr. Blick placing the castle at his disposal. Somewhat to my 
relief, a message came back that he was much obliged, but he had 
to catch a train. This breach of courtesy was dismissed by the 
Count with the slightest elevation of his eyebrows, followed by an 
even slighter shrug of his shoulders. By the first he announced 
that he hadn’t expected such a rebuff ; by the second he allowed that 


1 Copyright 1910, by George Young, in the United States of America. 
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he might have. The condesita, his thirteen-year-old daughter, 
and the only other member of the party, was not so reticent. She 
was both displeased with Mr. Blick’s behaviour and disappointed 
at not seeing an American. I explained his difficulties with things 
Spanish, but she only said she wasn’t surprised at his having 
difficulties, and she expected he’d have more. I went to bed 
wondering which particular dungeon Mr. Blick would have occupied 
that night in the good old days. 

I was roused next morning about dawn by a maid-servant who 
asked me to come down to a foreign gentleman who had just arrived 
and wasn’t well. At the back door I found a disreputable and 
deplorable object, scarcely to be recognised as the superior and 
self-satisfied Hiram of a few hours before. His haggard face was 
streaked with blood from a cut on his head ; his hat and coat were 
gone, so was one riding boot ; what he still had on was torn, wet 
through, and plastered with mud ; his nerves were very shaky and 
he was generally dead-beat. With the help of the maid Anselma, 
who had called me, and who seemed to be the only member of the 
household aroused, I soon had him put to rights and able to explain 


Why in this fashion he had come 
Or why he’d come at all. 


Here, therefore, as nearly in his own words as I can give it, is 


Tue Story or Hiram P. Buick. 


‘T struck a lively gait after leaving you and pushed the pony 


-good, until I figured that I was well up on the divide and fixed 


so as to come down on the main road along about midnight. The 
pony loped along with his nose down to the trail steady as a cable 
car, and there was nothing in the woods requiring remark, so I dozed 
in the saddle off and on. We were snooping along this way when 
I was jolted up by the brakes going on sudden. I gave my Pull- 
man a kick to turn on steam, but the signals were still against us, 
so I sat up and took observations. He was sticking his ears forward 
and had his eye on something ahead, though nothing showed up 
on the trail. There were low trees like dwarf oaks all round, and 
as we were quite a way up I could see the wooded valleys down 
below lying quiet in the moonlight. The pony wouldn’t budge, 
so I turned him round and pulled out of the trail downhill, meaning 
to work round below and strike it again beyond the trouble. We 
coasted downhill a bit, but soon as ever I headed him up he got 
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balky again. When I tried back the way I had come down, blamed 
if the trouble wasn’t there too. It had me fair ringed all round 
up above and kept edging me away off my line downhill. Now, 
sir, if I’m not wanted anywheres I am willing to go prompt if asked 
civil, but nothing human or otherwise is going to run me out of 
its wood-lot by hypnotising my hired horse. So I headed uphill 
as far as the pony would go, and waited for the other party to 
show up. 

‘Now I want to say right here that I hadn’t been sitting there 
long, alone with that bronco shivering and snorting and staring 
at the woods, before I was putting the screws in to hold myself 
from waltzing around and leaving the vicinity pronto. I had 
whistled ‘“ Buffalo Gals ” through twice to tone me up a bit, when 
I saw from the way the horse was acting that the trouble was 
closing in. The first thing I caught on to was that there was a 
poison bad smell in the air, sort of faint and sickly. Then in the 
darker places in under the trees I saw things moving. They kept 
on working nearer, but I couldn’t make them out any, and they 
made no sound. I hadn’t so much as a toothpick along with me, 
so I just sat there studying what sort of a bluff I could put up, 
and I suspicion the very same subject was before the convention. 

‘When I judged I had concentrated the enemy’s line on my 
position, I wheeled the pony short and started him off on the 
jump to gallop round their flank. As I circled some scrub something 
scuffed out and grabbed at the rein. The pony was going some, 
and the thing went down with a yelp. I looked back at it as it 
got up and came after me in the moonlight, and it was like a large 
ape with crooked legs and long arms. Its face was overhung by a 
mat of hair. It was a yellowish colour, patchy and ragged like a 
mangy dog. 

‘I felt the way a man does when he’s stepped unexpected on 
a rat. The pony fair humped himself, but by the time he’d made 
the trail again my weight and the grade had slowed him to a walk. 
They must have kept close on my tracks, and the trail just there 
being dark as a cellar they just closed in and got agoing on me. 
And it is only fair to remark that for European supernaturals or 
simians they mixed it up very lively and efficient. First thing I 
knew, one of them jumped or got boosted up behind me and had 
cinched his arms round me, pinning my arms to my side. Another 
unshipped my boot from the stirrup and hoisted up on it to throw 
me off. The position was untenable, so giving way sudden I pitched 
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from the saddle and lit on the one that had me pinned. I heard 
him squelch and felt him let go, but I wasn’t scarcely on my feet 
before the whole gang were on to me. If they hadn’t hindered 
one another in the dark that’s where Hiram P. Blick would have 
cashed in. I fought out by slipping my coat, and flung myself on 
the saddle. The pony was scared clean loco, and kicked and bucked 
himself clear. We went off down through the woods like we were 
heading the scrum for Yale. Being too hustled to go round a tree, 
I tackled it as low as I knew how, but it left its mark on my head. 

‘Now, sir, maybe you think I am a quitter and showed a yellow 
streak in not fighting to a finish, but what with the strangeness of 
it all, and the loneliness and the smell and the dark, I had a touch 
of the horrors. 

‘It wasn’t long before they were all round behind me again, 
but while I headed the way they wanted they kept in the woods 
and didn’t come close. They herded me this way down on to a 
trail and along it down a valley till it led out on to a broad creek. 
I remembered that bad spirits won’t cross running water, so took 
the pony well out into the stream and turned to see what the 
posse comitatus were going to do about it. They clearly weren’t 
taking any water in theirs, and feeling ’'d shaken them I started 
across. That’s where the curtain rings up on Act II. 

‘T was still way, out in the creek when there comes from under 
the farther bank, where it was dark with trees, a sad sort of cry. 
“Sangre, sangre,” it said, which I believe I am correct in trans- 
lating “ Blood, blood.”.. This was very dismal and discouraging to 
me; all the more that it seemed a very pleasing circumstance to 
the ape patrol that had had me in charge. They must have been 
watching from the bank behind, and they all began to cackle and 
chuckle as though it was a real good thing. They were still chortling 
over it when from the woods on the far bank a shrill piping sort 
of voice called out some strange words very angry and sharp. 
Then all was quiet again but the water running loud against the 
pony’s legs. 

‘There didn’t seem a thing to do but just go ahead; so with a 
sort of sinking feeling that there was bad trouble coming I headed 
the pony for the far bank. I was close in under it when something 
that shone in the moonlight flew or was thrown at me out of the 
dark above. It hit the horse on the head and he shied down stream, 
got all tied up in a snag, and went down, pinning me under by 
the boot. It was a bad fix, for he’d fouled his hind legs somehow, 
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and my head only came above water when he propped himself 
up in front, and went under again when he went down. After 
going under several times and getting pretty near winded, I got 
my head out long enough for the water to clear from my eyes and 
let me take stock a bit. There was the water slipping past ink- 
black in the moonlight, and the head and neck of that fool cayuse 
sticking out, bugging out his eyes and blowing out his nostrils 
the way a horse acts when he’s in trouble. There was nothing 
particular to all that, but just behind his ugly head, and perched 
on the snag that had upset us, was the cunningest little creature 
It looked like a slip of a girl of twelve or so, and had a wicked 
little face and wet wisps of black hair on its shoulders. It was 
leaning forward with its hands on its knees, peering down at us 
peart as a chipmunk on a post, and laughing—yes, sir, laughing 
softly to itself to see a man and a horse drowning by inches under 
its little nose. I tell you, sir, such infant depravity in the spirit 
world would have made me feel all broken up, only right there 
the pony took me under again, and I remember nothing more. 
‘When I came to I was lying out on the bank with one boot 
gone and a twisted ankle. I judged I’d better be moving on, and 
hearing something cropping the brushwood I crawled after it and 
reclaimed my four-footed partner. I was just about all in, and 
couldn’t make the saddle. I remember hanging with one leg up 
and saying “ Ring for the elevator, please,” and laughing silly ; and 
when something gave me a hoist it seemed to come all quite 
natural, just as it would in a dream. The pony moved off up the 
trail, but hadn’t gone far before he stumbled over a root and put 
me over his shoulder. I stayed down for the full count, and was 
considering whether I should come up for another round when 
a cold little hand slipped into my hair, took a good hold, and 
pulled me to my knees. You may take it from me, sir, that for 
a restorative a smart hair-pulling has smelling salts and hand 
slappings beat all the time. I was up in the saddle again and taking 
notice right away. It was black dark under the trees, but from 
the way the horse held his head down and stepped out I concluded 
he was being led. I was quite content to let it go at that ; what I 
wanted was to get out of the woods, and if anything that owned 
them wanted to get me out, why, our interests plumb coincided. 
If I was under arrest and was being taken before the night court, 
why, I was willing to go quiet. All the same, this being hustled 
along without seeing:er hearing or smelling a thing made one 
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real low-spirited. Those ape patrolmen were less tactful but more 
homey. They might almost have been off the Bowery squad. 

‘We hadn’t been going long before the light began to come in 
the east, the horse slowed off, and I knew I was alone again. But 
I wasn’t through with the authorities yet. Coming in the half- 
light to a fork in the track, and supposing I was again a responsible 
citizen with a right of way through any spook reserve in Spain, 
I stopped to consider my way. As I sat there listening to the 
dawn wind in the leaves, I heard up in the air above somewhere 
a quiet little voice say, “Go to the right, Mr. Blick.” Efficiency 
again, you will remark—good English—my name pat—clear 
instructions. So I proceed as ordered, and shortly after arrive 
in this castle yard. 

‘Now, sir, that’s why I’m all mussed up the way you see me, 
and that’s not a circumstance to the way I’m mussed up inside 
my head. I’ve never held with the folklore foolishness that goes 


‘in these European communities. I am an American citizen with a 


vote in the Sixth Ward and a pew in the Presbyterian Church on 
Sixteenth and Fifth. Yet here I’ve been the whole night long 
living in a fairy tale, bossed around by things I don’t believe in, until 
I feel like a child might that had been smacked and put in a corner 
by its dollies. You may take it from me, sir, that there’s more 
in these old countries than they let on to. There’s some countries 
that go nap and take tricks and conquer and so forth, and there’s 
others that go misery and pass everything. I guess in the end 
it all depends on how the scoring’s done, and what the stakes are 
paid in. However that may be, I wish to remark right here that 
the only active and efficient members of society that I have 
encountered here are the fleas and the ghosts; and I understand 
why the people of this country seem disposed to rest up quite 
a deal daytimes.’ 


Mr. Blick hadn’t long finished his story when Anselma came 
in and asked me to tell the foreign gentleman that the carriage 
was waiting to drive him to the train. I was much puzzled that 
the Count’s hospitality should have taken the form of hurrying 
off a distressed wayfarer without his breakfast. But at the mere 
mention of catching a train Hiram was himself again. Within 
five minutes he had compared time-tables and watches and found 
he could still run on his schedule; had borrowed some clothes 
and arranged for their return ; was ready dressed in them and in 
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the carriage. The morning mists were still rising as he took his 
last look over the valley where he had gone through such extra. 
ordinary experiences. 

‘A hell of a country!’ he drawled softly in accents of respect 
and even regret.. They were the same words with which he entered 
this story, but there were worlds of difference in their meaning. 

As he disappeared I heard a sigh of relief from Anselma. ‘ Why 
is he going away like that without his breakfast? Can you 
explain, Anselma ?’ I asked. 

She looked darkly at me and nodded that she could. 
Here is, accordingly, 


THE Story ofr ANSELMA THE Maip. 
* La condesita,’ said Anselma. 


As an explanation this, though succinct, was quite sufficient. 
Indeed, I might have known that the deeper and darker the devilment 
the more likely that impish young lady would be at the bottom of it, 
At thirteen the condesita was by inheritance from her Irish mother 
a mischievous madcap, and by imitation of her Spanish father a 
countess of Castile. Whether she would behave as a gamine or asa 
grandee depended chiefly on whether the scrape of the moment was 
being got into or got out of. As I was generally honoured with her 
very compromising confidences in order that I might keep her cases 
' out of court, or, as she put it, save ’splanations with Papa, and 
as I was very curious to find out the meaning of these strange 
happenings, I went off to get instructions from my client as to 
the impending proceedings in Hiram P. Blick v. Divers Goblins, 
the Countess of San Esteban intervening. 

I found that lady of title swinging her legs from the top of 
a ladder and prodding apricots with a speculative finger. She 
welcomed me with a smile of engaging candour. ‘ We-ll,’ she said, 
the monosyllable ascending from a note of injured innocence to 
one of uneasy inquiry. . 

“We-ll,’ I replied in tones descending from astonishment to 
disapprobation. 

Our parts being now arranged—she as the distinguished victim 
of circumstances in a cause célébre and I as her confidential adviset 
—we got down to business. 
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‘T hope he’ll catch his train,’ she observed. 

‘You did your best for him,’ I replied. ‘You might have let 
him stay for breakfast.’ 

The condesita elevated her nose and looked down it at me. 
‘It would have been quite impossible for me to meet him in society 
after last night,’ she remarked ; and then added with a grin, ‘ There 
was Anselma, too, you know.’ 

I admitted that no doubt there was Anselma, too. Her réle, 
indeed, was to be dragged an unwilling conscript into the conde- 
sita’s more Napoleonic campaigns, and to behave in the inevitable 
Waterloo like the Imperial Guard of tradition. 

‘You see,’ she explained, ‘ Anselma thinks she’ll have to marry 
him because of the looking-glass, and then, of course, he would 
die because of the blood, and then too there were the grodogogos.’ 

Anselma’s looking-glass, Mr. Blick’s possible mésalliance and 
early death, the blood and the grodogogos all in a lump were too 
many for me; but she went on. 

‘But the first thing now is for you to get rid “of that grodo- 
gogo I found hanging about here and locked up in the tool-shed. 
Because if he’s about when Papa comes down the ’splanations 
will be something fearful.’ 

So we started for the tool-shed, and, as Mr. Blick would have 
said, I wish to remark right here that I was in no hurry to get 
there. I had to comfort myself by thinking that if the grodogogo 
would let itself be locked up in a rickety tool-shed by a little girl 
it must be comparatively tame. Perhaps one of a brood of 
dragons that had been caught alive long ago and had come 
down with the family, like the Chillingham cattle. 

It was, as a matter of fact, a very ugly, very dirty dwarf ; 
and when it had come blinking out into the sun I recognised it 
at once by more senses than one as one of the ape patrol that 
had so harassed Hiram. As I learnt afterwards, ‘ grodogogo’ is 

Spanish slang for a leper, and these dwarfs belonged to a settle- 
ment of outcasts of unknown origin. The country-people would 
have nothing to do with them; and as they kept to themselves 
and lived as best they could in burrows in the mountains, they 
were hopelessly degenerate. In the forces of the condesita of which 
Anselma was the household brigade they were the frontier irregulars. 
This gentleman was now introduced to me as ‘ Jaime el jefe.’ 
His jabberings were quite incomprehensible to me, but here 
follows, as interpreted and interpolated by the condesita, 
31—2 
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Tue Story oF JAIME THE GRoDoGoGo. 


‘He says the most gracious lady (that’s me) is his only pro. 
tector (and all that), and he kisses her feet (ugh), and he kisses 
the hand of the foreign excellency (that’s you), and he hopes there 
will be no trouble about the very mad foreign gentleman (that’s 
Mr. Blick) because her ladyship’s loyal servitors (that’s the grodo. 
gogos) got her ladyship’s instructions last night to make the foreign 
gentleman come back to the castle whether he wanted or not, 
(Yes, I did; [ll tell you later.) So he and his brother and all his 
cousins and uncles and two nephews and a brother-in-law—(oh, 
Ive got behind, but it don’t matter)—tried to frighten the foreign 
gentleman ; but he was very hard to frighten, and they frightened 
the horse (horses don’t like the grodogogos) ; but the foreign gentle- 
man was very mad and wouldn’t go the way he ought, so they put 
Jaime’s brother-in-law’s uncle up behind him to hold him and bring 
him to the castle ; but Mr. Blick threw the grodogogo down and 
galloped about, knocking his head against trees ; and his brother- 
in-law’s uncle is dead and feels very bad inside ; and two of his 
cousins are hurt, and three of his uncles, and (oh, well, the whole 
family are in smithereens) ; and they ran leagues and leagues very 
fast, and they got the mad gentleman down to the river at last; 
and there was a girl doing midsummer night’s magic with a looking- 
glass (that’s Anselma)—and so she cried out and so they laughed— 
and then they heard a voice they thought was her ladyship (which 
it was) telling them to go away ; and if it was wrong to think it 
was her ladyship they hope I won’t mind, and if they’d known 
it was her ladyship they wouldn’t have laughed ; and they hope 
it’s all right, and that her ladyship is pleased, and that the Count 
is pleased, and the foreign gentleman is pleased. (Oh, well, if you 
happen to have it, a douro will do.)’ 

‘Phew! Thank goodness, he’s gone.’ 

‘It seems to me,’ I said, when Jaime el jefe had bowed himself 
out, ‘ that Anselma has been getting you into mischief.’ 

‘Well,’ said the condesita demurely, ‘she wasn’t altogether 
to blame ; truly, you know, she hadn’t much to do with it—treally 
and truly, I made her do it. You see, I thought a night in the 
woods with the grodogogos would be good for Mr. Blick, and I 
did want to see an American.’ 

‘Oh,’ I said, ‘so that was how it was. But what about the 
looking-glass and all that ?’ 
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‘Well,’ she said, ‘that was really quite different, but it all 
got mixed together somehow into one story.’ 











































Toe Story OF THE CONDESITA. 


‘I wanted to try the magic you do on midsummer’s eve, 
when you go into the water and look into the looking-glass 
do- over your shoulder, and you see the man youre going to 
marry; and there are a lot of other things, like blood on his 


br face, which means he will die in a year. So we went down to 
his the river, and I tried until I got too cold, and then I made 
oh, Anselma try, in case I was too young. She didn’t like it, but she 
ign went in, and was poking about in the water when I saw the American 
ned ride down to the ford on the other side with the grodogogos trotting 


tle- along behind. After waiting a bit he started across a little way 
above where we were. 


i ‘They'd been most quick about bringing him, because I hadn’t 
nd expected them to get him in before morning. So I was wondering 
er- what would happen when they all got up to the castle, and had 
his forgotten all about Anselma, when she suddenly let a dreadful 
ole yell because she’d seen him in the glass, and he had blood on 

his face. Then of course the grodogogos laughed, and Mr. Blick 


st turned towards us, and it was all very awkward. :So I whispered 
strongly to Anselma, ““ Come on up out of that, ye sflly,” because I 


ig- 
¥ always talk Irishy when things are happening; and she slipped 
ich out under the trees. And then I was afraid the grodogogos might 
“it come over, so I called out to them in their language to go, and 
wn they went as good as gold. So that was all right so far. 
pe ‘But Mr. Blick began coming over right to where we were in 
nt the dark under the trees, which was really very inconvenient, 
ou because there wasn’t time for anything, and I couldn’t find a 
thing in the dark except the looking-glass. And so, you see, 
something really had to be done. So he came over until he was 
lt so close that I threw the looking-glass at him because I couldn’t 
think of anything else, and he might see that meant he wasn’t 
er wanted. It did all right, only different, because it hit his horse, 
ly and it shied and fell down, and he got caught under it somehow. 
he So of course I went out to help, and there was the horse rolling 
I about, and Mr. Blick’s head just bobbed out of water, and when 
the horse rolled it bobbed under again. Oh, it was funny, and I 
1 laughed so I couldn’t think; but of course something had to be 


done. So at last I got hold of the horse’s head and pulled him 
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up, and Anselma got Mr. Blick out on to the bank looking as dead 
as dead. 

* After a long time he crawled to the horse and Anselma hoisted 
him up from behind and he rode off. And we were gladder than 
ever was, because we were most awful tired of waiting, and we 
didn’t like to leave him. But he went so slow and kept on falling 
off, and we had to help him so often we did get rather crosg 
with him. Of course he didn’t know who we were because it was 
so dark; so there was no danger of ’splanations. At last when 
he got to the cross-roads I called to him out of a tree to come 
up here, and then ran up by the short cut, and Anselma called 
you, and you came down looking as cross as cross. Yes, you did, 
and you hadn't had a thing to do all night but sleep, while I was 
having al) that trouble with him. And so that’s a)) right now, 
isn’t it?’ 

This was the usua) formula showing the case for the defendant 
was closed, at which point I make it a practice to introduce a 
suitable homily. ‘My dear child,’ I began, ‘as an old friend of 
your father and in the present matter, as it were, in loco parentis, 


I feel I ought to speak to you most seriously——’ 


‘ Oh, stop!’ said the condesita, ‘ wait a minute. I forgot about 


the looking-glass. Of course it’s ever so lost, and there might have 
been most serifus *splanations about it; so isn’t it lucky that the 
only one I could find that would do was the silver one in your 
dressing-case? So that’s a)) right, isn’t it?’ 


GEORGE YOUNG. 














DR. JOHN BROWN OF EDINBURGH : 
A CENTENARY SKETCH. 


Visrrixc Edinburgh for the first time shortly after the death of 
Dr. John Brown in 1882, I found the city given up to reminis- 
cences of its beloved and honoured citizen. Even the great Sir 
Walter had not rooted himself more deeply in the social life of 
‘ Anja Reekie ’ than had the author of ‘ Rab and his Friends.’ 
The kindly old physician—the man of humour, the genial gossip, 
and the delightful raconteur and writer—had made a place in the 
romantic city which no other could fill. 

People recalled his familiar figure, with the benign face and 
the silver hair, walking along Prince’s Street on sunny days, 
his head turned towards the castle-crowned rock with a look of 
worship. He loved Edinburgh, he rejoiced in her beauty, and 
he knew almost everybody in the place. As he sauntered along 
he might have been the Duke of Wellington in Pall Mall, with 
his hand ever at the salute, excdpt that with Dr. John smiles 
and nods and a friendly word took the place of salutes. He did 
not often raise his hat. ‘ My nods,’ he said, ‘ are on th» 
principle that my hat is chronically lifted, at least to women.’ 

His acquaintances included all ranks and conditions of people, 
and one might say horses and dogs also. Now a fashionable 
lady claimed his attention, now a learned professor, a budding 
student, a cabman, or an auld wife from the Cowgate. The 
children of his friends hailed his approaching figure with delight, 
sure of a joke or something more material, and every well-bred 
dog in Edinburgh was on his very best behaviour at sight 
of Dr. John. He respected and sympathised with dog nature 
much as he did with human beings. One recalls the stories of 
how, when out driving, his terrier leapt from the seat opposite 
to him in the carriage through the open window, and Dr. John 
merely remarked, ‘I expect he has recognised an acquaint- 
ance’; and on another occasion he said, ‘I have just met a 
deeply conscientious dog; he was carrying his own muzzle.’ 

A hundred years ago John Brown, fourth of the line and 
hame, was born September 22, in the old Secession Manse of 
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Biggar. The house, a substantial double-fronted residence, 
pleasantly situated in South Back Road, still stands, but hag 
become a private residence known as Strathview. There the 
first twelve years of his life were passed amidst the uneventful, 
though invigorating, surroundings of the little Lanarkshire town 
amongst the hills. 

Let us, however, turn for a moment to consider his ancestry, 
of which Dr. John himself was justly proud. The family boasted 
no heraldic devices, and had performed no feats of arms for king 
and country, but they were a godly Scottish stock, who dwelt 
on the high planes of thought and learning, and made their mark 
in their day and generation. ‘ Our king, the founder of our 
dynasty,’ as his great-grandson described him, was John Brown, 
‘the heroic old man of Haddington.’ He began life as a herd- 
laddie on the braes of Abernethy; taught himself Greek and 
much else, qualified for the ministry, endured persecution on 
account of his extraordinary knowledge which some narrow- 
spirited contemporaries thought must be of the devil, and 
triumphed as John Brown the minister of Haddington and author 
of the ‘ Self-interpreting Bible.’ His great-grandson has told 
with what surprise and pride he found himself asked by a black- 
smith’s wife in a remote hamlet among the hop-gardens of Kent 
if he ‘ was the son of the ‘‘ Self-interpreting Bible.’’ ’ 

One of Dr. John Brown’s most cherished heirlooms, which 
his only son, Mr. John Brown of Edinburgh, now has in his 
possession, is a Greek Testament which his great-grandfather 
obtained under romantic circumstances. While still a herd- 
laddie he tramped one midnight to St. Andrews, a distance of 
twenty-four miles, to buy a Greek Testament. The bookseller 
whom he consulted was inclined to laugh at the lad’s ambition, 
but a professor who chanced to enter the shop took the coveted 
volume in his hand and, turning to the would-be purchaser, 
said, ‘ Boy, read this, and you shall have it for nothing.’ The 
boy acquitted himself to the admiration of his friend and carried 
off the prize to study in the midst of his flock. 

The son of the ‘ grand old man of Haddington ’ was John 
Brown the Second, minister of Whitburn, whom his distinguished 
grandson has described as ‘ fuller of love to all sentient crea- 
tures than any other human being I ever knew . . . and forever 
doing good in a quiet earnest way.’ He was minister at Whit- 
purn for fifty years. His son rose to fame as John Brown, 
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minister of Broughton Place Church, Edinburgh, and was the 
fether of the subject of this sketch, who is known to all the world 
as Dr. John Brown of Edinburgh. 

Dr. John has given graphic descriptions of his parents and 
life in the old manse at Biggar in the oft-quoted ‘ Letter’ which 
he sent to Dr. John Cairns, his father’s biographer. His father’s 
personality fascinated him, and he dwells much on his tall, slim, 
agile figure, his black hair, commanding eyes, and general air of 
distinction. He was a master of exegesis and a preacher of pro- 
found thought and at times of fiery eloquence. He loved horse- 
flesh and riding, a taste which his son shared, and but for his 
sacred calling would hardly have resisted riding to hounds. A 
farmer said of him that if he had not been a preacher he would 
have been a cavalry officer. Ministers in those pre-cycling days 
rode horseback on pastoral visitations, and the good minister of 
Biggar on his spirited grey mare had many gratifying adventures 
riding over hill and dale and fording flooded streams. 

After removal to Edinburgh he ceased riding, and had not 
been in the saddle for twenty years when he undertook an 
expedition with his son to see a dying friend. A member of his 
congregation at Broughton Place lent the horses, and, ignorant 
as to his revered minister’s former skill as a rider, cautioned 
Dr. John against letting his father run risks, and provided the 
minister with a sedate pony named Goliath, while to the young 
doctor he gave his blood-chestnut. They had not ridden far 
before the minister asked his son: ‘John, did you promise 
absolutely I was not to ride your horse? ’ 

‘No, father—certainly not.’ 

‘Well, then, I think we’ll change: this beast shakes 
me.’ 

The change was made, and soon the minister, looking so 
noble and handsome, with an easy accustomed seat, was off on 
the chestnut like the wings of the wind. 

Dr. John, jogging behind on Goliath, soon lost sight of his 
father. Coming up to a stone-breaker, he asked if he had seen 
a gentleman pass on a chestnut horse. ‘ Has he white hair? ’ 
queried the man—‘ e’en like a gled’s?’; and, being answered 
‘Yes,’ said : ‘ Weel, then, he’s fleeing’ up the road like the wund. 
He’ll be at Little Vantage (about nine miles off) in nae time if 
he haud on.’ Dr. John did not sight his father for the rest 
of the journey, but on arriving at his destination found him 
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praying at the bedside of his dying friend, with none the legs 
power because his blood was up with the ride. 

Of his mother, Dr. John records that she was ‘ wise, good, 
gentle, gracious, frank, and happy-hearted.’ She was a daughter 
of William Nimmo, a surgeon in Glasgow. She died in 1816, 
when her son John was only five years old. 

The manse at Biggar, which had been so full of family 
happiness and merriment, now became silent. John and his two 
sisters, Isabella and Janet, and baby brother William, lived 
under the shadow of death. The maternal grandmother ruled 
the household with firmness and precision; the grief-stricken 
father lived with his books in the study, and the children seldom 
heard his voice save when he was mandating his sermons, which 
he did with as much energy and loudness as when in the pulpit. 
John slept with his father, and often woke in the early hours 
of the morning to see him still sitting over his books before an 
empty grate. 

In these days, however, John had one great enlivenment in 
the visits of ‘ Uncle Johnston,’ his father’s brother-in-law, who 
came to the manse every Friday evening. He was a remarkable 
personality, and, though a business man, knew more Greek than 
the minister, as well as much other recondite lore and several 
Kuropean languages. His talk turned from books and theological 
argument to the gossip of the countryside. He knew everybody, 
from the laird to the mole-catcher, and retailed all the news at 
the manse. The flow of Uncle Johnston’s talk is described as 
‘ like linseed out of a poke.’ John also derived great enjoyment 
from the occasional visits of his grandfather, the Rev. John 
Brown, of Whitburn, with whom he had much kinship in a 
love of animals, which the following incident illustrates: When 
a boy of ten John had two pet rabbits, which he had named 
Oscar and Livia. One evening he had lifted both these worthies 
by the ears and was taking them from their clover to their beds, 
and in doing so kissed them. The act was observed by his 
grandfather, walking out in the cool of the evening; and, going 
up to John, he took him by the chin and kissed him and then 
Oscar and Livia!—to the boy’s intense wonder and pleasure. 

So the early years of John’s boyhood passed by in the manse 
at Biggar—doing lessons under his father’s instruction, browsing 
freely in the library amongst poets, philosophers, and the 
standard romances, roaming the countryside and laying in 4 
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rare knowledge of natural objects, tending such pets as his 
‘rhadamanthine ’ grandmother permitted him to keep, and 
sitting awestruck and impressed in the kirk on the Sabbath 
under his father’s learned and exegetical eloquence. 

At twelve years of age all was changed. His father accepted 
the call to the important charge of Broughton Place Church, 
Edinburgh, and John entered the High School of the city, the 
first and only school he was ever at; and a larger and fuller 
life opened out before him. He proceeded thence to attend the 
classes at the University. There is no record of brilliant 
triumphs as a student, but his lovable character made him a 
popular comrade. He cared little for sport, loved walking and 
reading, formed the habit which continued throughout life of 
committing favourite passages to memory, and delighted in the 
beauties of Nature, of which the romantic surroundings of ‘ Auld 
Reekie ’ afforded him great variety. 

He did not in his youthful days give any evidence of special 
aptitude for literary or artistic work beyond being a great reader 
and keen observer. His choice of the medical profession was 
influenced by the fact that his maternal grandfather and uncle 
were surgeons in Glasgow; and at the age of seventeen he was 
articled as an apprentice, according to the custom of the time, 
to the afterwards renowned surgeon, Professor Syme, and began 
his studies at Minto House, which the Professor had fitted 
up as a surgical hospital. One day into the hospital walked Rab, 
‘with that great and easy saunter of his’; and the incidents 
which followed afforded the young medical apprentice a theme 
which rendered him more famous than did his clinical studies. 

A fellow-student and his lifelong friend, Dr. Alexander Peddie, 
in his interesting ‘ Recollections of Dr. John Brown,’ has given 
a graphic picture of this period. Even when an unformed youth, 
young Brown’s sweetness of face and charm of manner endeared 
him to all with whom he came in contact. 


His life was gentle . 
Nature he loved, and next to nature art. 


He had Emerson’s worship of beauty and dislike of painful 
sights. He was not cut out for a surgeon, and found the 
operating-table, in those pre-anesthetic days, a trial to his 
sensitive and sympathetic nature. His inclinations led him to 
be a physician rather than a surgeon. He had, however, a 
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deep veneration for Professor Syme, and always spoke grate. 
fully of the training which he had received under him. 

At twenty-one he for the first time ceased to live under his 
father’s roof and went to Chatham, where he spent two years 
as assistant to Dr. Martin, who had a large practice there, It 
fell to the young assistant to take charge of a large number of 
cholera cases in an epidemic which broke out, and he acquitted 
himself to the admiration of all the town. An interesting 
incident in connexion with Charles Dickens arose out of this in 
after-years. At a private dinner-party in Edinburgh the great 
novelist spoke of the deep impression made on his mind by the 
conduct of ‘a young Scottish doctor’ during a cholera epidemic 
at Chatham, and told how he had ministered to the needs of a 
poor woman whom all had forsaken. 

‘That was Dr. John Brown,’ said one of the guests; and 
all eyes were turned to where Dr. John himself was sitting. 
Despite the felicity of this introduction Dr. John was not an 
admirer of the writings of Dickens, though he admitted his great 
genius. If Dr. John had known ‘ his London ’ as well as he 
knew ‘ his Edinburgh ’ he would have read Dickens with a new 
insight and relish, we fancy. 

‘The Letters of Dr. John Brown’ (Adam & Charles Black), 
edited by his son and Dr. Forrest, and with biographical intro- 
ductions by Elizabeth T. M‘Laren, begin with the Chatham 
period and continue to the end of his life, and afford a deeply 
interesting record of his domestic life, his friendships, and tastes 
and pursuits. 

He married in 1840 Catherine Scott M‘Kay, the ‘ Kitty ’ of 
the ‘ Letters,’ a very beautiful girl, who ably seconded her 
husband in social life and filled their home with love and bright- 
ness—until a long and sad illness clouded her spirits. Three 
children were born to them—two daughters and a son, of whom 
the latter alone survives. Dr. John and his wife lived first in 
London Street, removing in 1850 to 23 Rutland Street, 
Edinburgh, the house which is for ever associated with his 
memory. In these years he became increasingly popular as a 
physician. The variety of his tastes and his well-stored mind 
rendered him a delightful visitor in the sick-room. Dr. John’s 
jokes and interesting talk were often the best medicine which he 
gave his patients. In the later years of his life many people 
who came to his consulting-room in Rutland Street forgot their 
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ailments in the pleasure of shaking hands with the author of 
‘Rab and his Friends.’ 

After the death of his beloved wife in 1864 Dr. John’s 
health was much affected, and during the succeeding years he 
had nervous breakdowns. After the marriage of his daughter, 
his elder sister, Isabella, came to keep house at Rutland Street, 
and he and his only son completed the ménage. Delightful 
glimpses of his home-life at this period are afforded by Miss 
M‘Laren’s ‘ Dr. John Brown and his Sisters.’ 

In this centenary year one turns to the literary side of Dr. 
John’s career. The hours which he snatched from his profession 
to devote to belles-lettres bore the fruit which rendered his name 
famous. Mr. Brown tells me that his father’s earliest writing 
was a short account of Doune Castle. He also allowed some of 


his views and opinions to ‘ overflow into the ‘‘ Scotsman.’’’ His 
old fellow-student, afterwards Sir Theodore Martin, first urged 
him to undertake literary work. ‘It was impossible,’ writes 


Sir Theodore, ‘ to see his fine faculty of observation both of 
men and nature, his aptness of expression, and the sweet 
geniality of humour that pervaded his friendly talk, and not to 
see in him the elements of authorship of a high and distinctive 
kind. Again and again I would urge him to write, but with 
characteristic modesty he resisted the suggestion.’ It was Hugh 
Miller, however, then editing the ‘ Witness,’ who stirred him to 
action by a commission for some papers with a cheque for 201. 
in advance. He was in want of money, and low and dispirited, 
yet he hesitated to accept the work. His more practical wife 
‘grabbed the money’ and told him that he ‘must write.’ 
‘Very likely, if she had not done so,’ he says, in a letter to 
his close friend and one of his biographers, John Taylor Brown, 
‘I should have never written a word.’ 

A selection of his papers was later published as the first 
series of the ‘ Hore Subsecive ’ in 1858. It contained, amongst 
essays on Locke and Sydenham, and other philosophical and 
moral treatises, that gem, ‘ Rab and his Friends,’ which the 
author, strangely enough, apologised for introducing into the 
collection. 

The immortal story was written ‘ on the quick,’ to use one 
of Dr. John’s favourite expressions. His uncle, the Rev. Dr. 
Smith of Biggar, asked him to give a lecture in his native 
village. He had never lectured before, but was anxious to say 
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something to the ‘ strong-brained primitive people of my youth,’ 
and in a rare moment of inspiration he decided to tell them 
Ailie’s story, the memory of which had never left him since his 
days in the Minto House hospital. Ever he saw the beautiful 
face of the suffering woman, heard the voice of the heart-broken 
carrier entreating him to tell all the world what his Ailie was, 
and listened to Rab whining at the hospital door. At twelve 
one midsummer night he sat down to tell the tale, and by four 
o’clock he had finished it. 

He called the lecture ‘ The Howgate Carrier, his Wife, and 
his Dog Rab ’; but his uncle, in introducing the subject to the 
Biggar audience, omitted the last word, at which Dr. John com- 
plained that his friend Rab had been grievously insulted. ‘ There 
was no doubt he was a dog,’ he explained; ‘ but he was a great 
deal more—he was Rab.’ Perhaps it was to make amends to 
the faithful creature that, when the story appeared in print, 
the author entitled it ‘ Rab and his Friends.’ 

One is surprised to find that Dr. John never attempted to 
write a novel. He used to say that manufactured conversation 
was beyond his powers. When urged to write ‘ another Rab,’ 
he said, ‘ That is impossible ; I cannot feign these things.’ 

His skill lay in the narration of true stories, and fit com- 
panion for Rab was his ‘ Marjorie Fleming,’ the story of the 
wonderful little ‘ maidie’ whom Scott used to carry off in the 
neuk of his plaid from the home of her aunt, Mrs. Keith, to his 
house in Edinburgh, so that her quaint talk might freshen his 
brain when weary with much writing. The first mention of 
Marjorie occurs in a letter to his brother Alexander in February 
1862, when, after referring to Thackeray’s editing of the 
CornuiLu, he says, ‘ I am going to give him a queer bit of child- 
life of fifty years ago, to be called ‘‘ Pet Marjorie.” ’ 

Marjorie was only a hearsay memory to Dr. John, as she 
died the year after he was born; but the letters, diary, and verses 
of the gay little sprite gave the key to her wonderful nature. 
Marjorie had great practical philosophy and spiritual insight, 
but found the multiplication-table a stumbling-block and treated 
spelling phonetically. ‘The horrible and wretched plaege 
(plague) that my multiplication gives me you can’t conceive,’ 
she writes. ‘ The most Devilish thing is 8 times 8 and 7 times 7. 
It is what nature itself cant endure.’ Such bursts delighted 
Dr. John. ‘ Delicious!’ he comments. ‘ What harm is there 
in her devilish? It is strong language merely. Even old 
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Rowland Hill used to say ‘‘ he grudged the Devil those rough 
and ready words.’’’ Marjorie had been reading ‘ Esther,’ and 
was shocked at the hanging of Haman and his sons; but she 
argues, ‘ Jesus was not then come to teach us to be merciful.’ 
‘This is wise and beautiful,’ writes Dr. John, and ‘ has upon 
it the very dew of youth and holiness.’ Marjorie’s religious 
opinions were as elastic as those of the Vicar of Bray. * I am 
a Pisplekan (Episcopalian) just now,’ she writes from Braehead, 
‘and a Prisbeteran at Kirkcaldy.’ The maidie anticipated the 
arguments of the anti-woman suffragists: ‘Fighting is what 
ladies is not qualified for,’ she writes; ‘ they would not make 
a good figure in a battle or in a duel. Alas! we females are of 
little use to our country.’ 

How delightfully Swinburne, in his lines to Dr. John Brown, 
links his two most popular characters together when he pictures 

Some happier island in the Elysian sea, 
Where Rab may lick the hand of Marjorie. 

In ‘ Jeemes, the Doorkeeper,’ published, like ‘ Marjorie,’ in 
the third series of the ‘ Hore# Subsecive’ and also separately, 
we have a study from life of the doorkeeper at Broughton Place 
Church, behind whose comical and rough exterior Dr. John 
discerned sterling qualities and even romance. We picture 
‘Jeemes,’ with his huge nose, keen small eyes, short legs, and 
long blue coat, the tails of which rested upon the ground—‘ the 
imperative mood on two legs ’—coming to the manse pew to 
summon young Dr. John to assist him with thae young hizzies 
who had been carried out fainting from the crowded church. 
Jeemes always had his ‘ gully’ (knife) ready to cut the stay- 
laces, and derived satisfaction at hearing them ‘crack like 
a bowstring.’ ‘One day a young lady was our care,’ writes 
Dr. John. ‘ She was lying out [in the lobby of the church], 
and slowly coming-to. ‘‘Jeemes,’’ with that huge, terrific 
visage, came round to me with his open “‘ gully ’’ in his hand, 
whispering, ‘‘ Wull oo ripp ’er up noo? ”’’ 

Dr. John frequently breakfasted with ‘ Jeemes’ in his top 
attic in the Canongate, and over their porridge and ‘ bickers ’ 
the whimsical old man and the cultured young doctor enjoyed 


A feast of reason and a flow of soul. 


_ Dr. John’s love of art was almost as great as his love of 
literature. He frequently wrote art-criticisms for the ‘ Scotsman,’ 
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and his papers on John Leech and the peculiarly congenial topic 
of Landseer’s ‘ There’s Life in the Old Dog yet,’ reveal him at 
his best. Often his own humour took the form of comic sketches, 
particularly of dogs, some of which greatly pleased his friends 
Ruskin and Thackeray. His son tells me that he was never 
taught drawing beyond two lessons which he once had from a 
drawing-master, who was taken ill and unable to continue the 
instruction. He was fond of sketching ruins and old fantastic 
trees and curiously marked rocks. 

Mr. Brown also recalls his father’s peculiarity in treating 
a new book. He would sit down to it with a paper-knife and 
cut open the pages, looking at them as he went along. After 
a comparatively short time he would lay the book aside, unless 
it was specially interesting. If a friend came in to see him and 
mentioned the book which he had just cut open, he was often 
able to give a better résumé of it than the friend who had 
probably read every page. He had an extraordinary power 
of extracting the marrow, if there was any, out of a book. 

His ‘ Letters ’ reveal that Dr. John had strong likes and 
strong antipathies in his estimate of other writers. Scott and 
Wordsworth stood first in his estimation of modern authors. 
‘ Wordsworth,’ he writes, ‘ was a revelation to me. I read the 
‘* Excursion ’’ when I was eighteen, and was a different man 
from that time.’ His love and admiration for Thackeray never 
wavered, and on his death he wrote, ‘ Our greatest novelist since 
Scott, our foremost wit and man of letters since Macaulay,’ and 
prophesied that he would live when ‘ Dickens and Bulwer were 
no more.’ Charlotte Bronté and Emily Bronté won his profound 
admiration. ‘ He praised ‘ Villette ’ and ‘ Jane Eyre,’ but thought 
‘Wuthering Heights’ far above ‘Jane Eyre.’ Christina 
Rossetti’s poems he thought ‘ blossoms of thought and feeling 
and vision, delicious and natural as a flowery hedgerow in June.’ 
His praise of Elizabeth Barrett Browning was qualified, although 
he thought ‘ Aurora Leigh’ a work of the highest genius. 
Carlyle and Ruskin were revered masters. His antagonism to 
George Eliot was pronounced; he found her too clever and 


‘ disagreeably knowing ’; her books ‘ were made, not born.’ He 


has no word of praise even for ‘ Adam Bede.’ 

In the evening of life Dr. John recovered his gaiety of spirits 
and zest of living, which had for a time been clouded. His friends 
recall his benign figure in the familiar rooms at Rutland Street, 
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with pictures and mementoes of the many poets, authors, and 
artists whose friendship he had enjoyed. At luncheon he would 
come in from walk or drive full of the latest news of the city to 
be discussed with his sister Isabella, a shrewd lady of much 
character, who ruled his house with precision. They were both 
delightful gossips, without a trace of malice, and their house 
was rarely without callers. Everybody who had a bit of fresh 
news about books, pictures, or people came to Rutland Street 
to tell Dr. John. He always showed his friends to the door and 
gave them a mental stirrup-cup of some bright beautiful thought. 
At times he was full of drollery, and would introduce his guests 
to each other by high-sounding fictitious names. Once, on 
the occasion of a children’s party, he dressed up as a smart 
butler and announced the guests by awe-inspiring titles. His 
form will long be remembered sitting in his arm-chair in the 
drawing-room of an evening surrounded by books and periodicals 
and the evening newspaper at hand. At the entrance of a friend 
his tortoiseshell spectacles would be lifted to his forehead and 
there repose while he chatted. His beauty and serenity of 
countenance remained to the last. 

A few weeks before his death the third series of the ‘ Hore 
Subsecive ’ was published ; and coming into the dining-room one 
day holding up a volume of the second edition, he cried out like 
the newsboys, ‘ Second edition! Second edition! ’ 

The end came after a few days’ illness. He died May 11, 
1882, and was buried in the Calton Hill Cemetery, in view of 
the hills and the city he loved so well. In the lines of 
Mr. Robert Richardson : 


Pathos was his, a soft and lambent light 
Touching to love and tears the hearts of men; 
And humour did his will—the Ariel sprite 
Came at his call and tipped his mirthful pen. 
How long before our Northern Athens know 
Spirit so blameless, heart 30 rare, as thou? 


SakaH A. Too.ey. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF ANGKOR: 


A FRAGMENT OF OBSCURE HISTORY. 


BY SIR HUGH CLIFFORD, K.C.M.G. 


I. 


Some years ago I published a book entitled Heroes of Exile, 
which contained among other things a description of th 
immense ruined temples of Kambodia. I told therein al 
that books and photographs could teach me concerning thes 
tremendous monuments which were raised by the people d 
a mighty Empire that has passed away in honour of gods 
whom their children no longer worship. I told how Angkor wa 
a big and flourishing town when it was visited by the envoy 
sent from China by Kublai Kaan in 1296-97, and how it wa 
a deserted spot, the marvellous beauties of its buildings over- 
grown and half-hidden by the jungle, when it was visited by the 
Portuguese adventurer Christoval de Jaque in 1606. Also, 
making the best use I could of the scanty data then at the 
disposal of the student, I set forth a theory (which had the 
merit of making use of all the facts and of accounting for all 
the circumstances, and the demerit of being completely false), 
seeking hereby to explain the sudden exodus from Angkor and 
the disintegration of the great Khmer Empire. 

Since then, I have visited Indo-China for the express purpose 
of seeing Angkor with my own eyes, of testing the soundness 
(or rather the unsoundness) of my theoretical interpretation of 
its history, and of learning all that French enterprise and scholar- 
ship have been able to effect towards the penetration of its 
mysteries. Now come I to make public recantation of my errors; 
but this I do very gladly, for, just as the wonders of Angkor. 
seen by an eye, loving and reverent, utterly transcend all that 
can be written or told of them, so the history of the men 
who here wrought so greatly surpasses in marvel and in its 
tremendous tragedy anything that imagination could construct. 
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Il. 


We be the gods of the East— 
Older than all— 

Masters of mourning and feast, 
How shall we fall? 


Will they gape to the husks that ye proffer, 
And yearn to your song? 
And we, have we nothing to offer 
Who ruled them so long 
In the fume of the incense, the clash of the cymbal, the blare of the 
conch and the gong? The Naulahka. 

I was at Phnom Penh, the capital of modern Kambodia, the 
which is a Protectorate of France, ruled by a French Resident 
in the name of its aged King. I had just quitted Angkor, after 
many days passed among its temples, and the spell of its magic 
was still upon me. Yonder, up the dismal river which flows 
from the Great Lake, behind the thick curtain of the sparsely 
inhabited forest, I had dwelt almost alone amid things ancient 
and wonderful. Here, in a place one-half of which is a modern 
French town, I was jarred by the incongruity which is bred by 
grafting on to the gnarled trunk of Asia the rank products of 
latter-day Europe. I sought solitude and peace. I wanted to 
think—to meditate upon all that I had seen at Angkor and all 
that I had learned of its tragic history. I wanted to get once 
more into tune with the Asia of olden days, away from the noise 
inseparable from its invasion by the West, and thus I came, at 
the close of day, to the foot of the stairway that leads up the 
face of the Phnom to the pagoda which crowns it. 

To the north, south and west, and east across the waters of the 
Mekong, the country lay spread out in an endless flat, clothed 
in the dim greenery of its vegetation, but immediately around the 
Phnom were trim public gardens, set with cages, in which were 
pent a few leopards and many woebegone wildfowl. And to me 
these things were symbols—the pagoda, the wild creatures of the 
forest, the aged King yonder in his palace, the neat gardens, 
the cages, the sentry-guarded French Residency on the river’s 
brink—symbols of the Great Captivity. 

Immediately before me a long flight of brick steps ran upward 
between twin balustrades fashioned in the likeness of the seven- 
headed cobra of the Brahmans. The rounded bodies of the 
huge snakes formed the balustrades themselves; the seven up- 
reared heads, fanning out into a single menacing cobra-hood. 
32-—2 
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rose one on each side of the stairway’s base; the pointed tails 
writhed into the air against the sky high above me. 

At the head of the stairway, smooth lawns surrounded the 
sacred places, and tipped suddenly down steep banks, smothered 
in clustering green things. The detestable, immaculate gardens 
were mercifully hidden. Here, in awful veiled seclusion, dwell 
the most ancient of the gods of the East. 

A pagoda, brilliant with gold-leaf and many coloured tiles, 
its roof decked with long, branching, outward-curving horns, 
stood forward, touched by the rays of the dying sun, striking 
a note of gaiety, light and joyous. Behind it—the immense 
solid base almost in contact with its threshold—rose a great 
dagaba—a ponderous mass of grey stone and rust-coloured lichen, 
tapering to a tall and delicate spire, that led the eye up and 
up, and the heart heavenward. It, too, struck its individual 
note, sombre, awful, and austere. It was as though pagoda and 
dagaba, in combination, were designed to offer to the gods all 
the joys and all the sorrows that fill or oppress the heart of man. 

The head of the stairway, the plinth of the dagaba, and each 
angle of its base, were guarded by alternate giants and lions, 
carved massively of stone, those at the angles of the dagaba 
rising one above the other in outstanding tiers. The giants were 
monsters, stout of trunk and limb, with faces sinister and 
grotesque, reposing big folded hands on the grips of grounded 
pollard-clubs. The lions were the heraldic lions of Asia, pos- 
turing in unseemly-wise, with out-thrust buttocks, bodies wonder- 
fully foreshortened, the legs of a jibbing horse, and uplifted 
ferocious heads. Yet in some subtle fashion the very gro- 
tesqueness of these distorted effigies of man and beast—grim, 
motionless, impassive—enhanced the dignity and solemnity of 
this refuge of the ancient gods. 

In the west, over the flat half-submerged country, visible 
above the dense shrubberies, the day was dying in a wonderful 
blaze of colour, the heavens above—invaded in many directions 
by great waves of crimson—showing a deep azure in startling 
contrast to the vivid green streaks inset about the furnace-mouth 
of the horizon. In the east, across the dull red flood of the river, 
a moon near the full was rising from a bed of rosy cloud- 
fleece, its orb delicately tinted by the reflected glow of sunset. 
Between sun and moon was uplifted the dark and shadowy 
pyramid of the dagaba with its grim wardens dimly seen. 
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A big black lizard thrust its diamond-shaped head forth 
from a cranny between two huge stones and scarred the still- 
ness with its loud discordant outcry, like the warning note of 
some ominous night-bird. Then again a great hush fell. 

I had found that which I had been seeking. It was the 
East, this—the real East, mysterious and very ancient, 
waiting with her immense and measureless patience to catch 
the awful whisper that shall reveal.the secrets of life and birth 
and death. For she is ever expectant—the Hast—never weary, 
never faithless, always waiting, waiting for the whisper which 
does not come. 

The sadness of the last hour of day—to me the saddest thing 
in all the immeasurable sadness of the East—brooded over the 
darkening land like some vast menacing shadow. ‘The earth, 
faint with spent energies, drowsed and dreamed amid the soft 
glamour of the twilight, wrapped about by airs heavy and warm, 
velvet-soft and fragrant. Yet the stillness of that hushed place 
was like an anxious heart-beat. 

And here, seemingly remote from man, in the shadow of the 
gods of eld, watching the dying day, I pieced together from the 
fragmentary knowledge, which the research of others had fur- 
nished, the wonderful tragic history of a mighty vanished race— 
the Brahmans of Kambodia. 


Il. 


Strangers drawn from the ends of the earth, jewelled and plumed were we; 
I was the Lord of the Inca Race, and she was the Queen of the Sea. 
Under the stars, beyond our stars, where the reinless meteors glow, 

Hotly we stormed Valhalla, a million years ago. 


Dust of the stars was under our feet, glitter of stars above ; 
Wreck of our wrath came reeling down as we fought and we spurned and 
we strove ; 
Worlds upon worlds we tossed aside, and scattered them to and fro, 
The night that we stormed Valhalla, a million years ago. 
The Naulahka. 


The Brahmans of Kambodia! Even in these days of 
universal and encyclopedic knowledge, how many educated 
Englishmen, I wonder, have ever so much as heard of them? 
Yet in Asia itself, the great treasure-house of human history—the 
longest, the most tremendous, the least amply recorded—there 
is hardly to be found a page more wonderful than that upon 
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which their story is inscribed. It is a record of a vast exodus, 
of ruthless invasion, of conquest, of victory; a tale of immense 
achievement, of merciless dominion; a history of an unfettered 
despotism exercised during centuries over the souls and bodies 
of thousands—men of many races and divergent creeds—whom 
that despotism welded and blent into a single subject people. 
It records gigantic schemes conceived, great dreams dreamed, 
stupendous projects undertaken—schemes brought almost to 
triumphant fruition, dreams that so nearly materialised, projects 
that failed so narrowly of complete realisation. Yet to-day, in 
Kambodia, the scene of their greatest achievement, scarcely 
a legend lingers of these men who wrought so mightily. To 
gods and demons are attributed the gigantic monuments which 
are the relics that bear witness to their former greatness, the 
gravestones and the wreckage of their empire. It has been left to 
the skilled Orientalists of Europe—and notably of France—to 
reconstruct the story of their triumphs and their achievements, of 
their transcendent glory and the overwhelming tragedy of their fall. 

Yet we, who come now into these quiet lands and look on 
what the Brahmans have bequeathed to us through eyes un- 
clouded by the veil of superstition—the which, in Asia, so quickly 
shrouds all history in a dense obscurity of myth—can only guess 
at and grope for the truth, add speculation to speculation and 
surmise to surmise, until something resembling a connected story 
is forced grudgingly to emerge. The inscriptions carved upon 
the stones with which the Brahmans wrought such marvels tell 
us little save dates and names; the vigorous bas-reliefs of the 
great temple of Angkor Wat afford a few vague hints; the purity 
of the Sanskrit used, even when written in Kambodian character, 
supplies some important indications; little shreds of internal 
evidence help us here and there; but, in spite of all, mystery 
hovers eternally about these immense mausolea of forgotten 
achievement—the unyielding mystery and silence of the dead. 
Now and again the mists of doubt and of conjecture lift for an 
elusive moment to afford us some fleeting glimpse of inter- 
minable vistas, then shuts down in impenetrable fog, leaving us 
to guess and grope anew. 

They quitted India, these Brahmans, crossed the sacred 
Ganges, which so long was held by the men of the West to be 
the utmost limit of the habitable world, and pushed forth fear- 
lessly into the Unknown. They can hardly have been driven 
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out, as the result of disastrous fight, these men of might and 
vigour and enterprise—warriors, scholars, scribes, and workers 
in wood and stone, members of the proudest caste on earth, 
inspired by an unshakable faith in their own divinity, in their 
invincible prowess, in their innate right to enslave and to subdue. 
Moreover, there are indications that in the land of their voluntary 
exile they maintained during centuries intimate relations with 
the Brahmanistic India whence they had come. Rather, one 
imagines, they must have been the victims of one of those 
sudden, mysterious, wave-like impulses which from time to time 
have infected whole nations with uncontrollable restlessness and 
have driven them on and out, goading them to turn their backs 
upon the near securities and to pass forth into the waste places, 
like the devils cast out of the man. 

They came in mighty armed hosts, with elephants and war- 
chariots, with bows and arrows, with targe and coat of mail, 
with legions of helmeted sword- and spearmen. They poured 
through Manipur and Arakan; overran what to-day are Burma, 
northern Siam, and the Shan States; made their way across the 
transgangic peninsula to the shores of the Great Lake of Tonlé 
Sap; and then, their wanderings ending almost as inexplicably 
as they had begun, halted in the lap of this flat and melancholy 
land and out of it fashioned their empire. They had passed 
through some of the most lovely and gracious country which even 
the tropics of Asia can offer to eye and heart, yet they had not 
been tempted to stay their progress. Now, amid sparse and 
desolate forests, they built their cities of wooden houses and tiled 
roofs, and wrought mightily in stone in eternal honour of the 
gods of their worship. 

Every land which they subdued—and that their coming was 
an armed invasion that met frequently with resistance is told 
by their bas-reliefs—yielded its stores of provisions, of money, 
of men. Round the walls of the inner cloister of Angkor Wat 
you may read the story of that Coming. There you see the army 
at the halt, the King seated upon his throne, his bearded Brahman 
lords grouped around him, his scribe reading the roll-call of the 
regiments, the warriors marshalled in ordered ranks, the hosts 
of porters, of women and of children, the carts, the elephants, 
the crowds of camp-followers. Next is represented the army on 
the march—the huge elephants, fully caparisoned, moving 
forward at regular intervals, the war-chariots, with postillions 
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astride the horses and the warrior armed in the car, the serried 
ranks of the foot-soldiers, the laden camp-followers, the mob 
of women and children, and all the impedimenta of a vast array, 
Then, most spirited of all, comes the picture of the army in 
battle—the elephants trampling the bodies of writhing men, the 
warriors in their chariots with bowstrings drawn to their ears, 
the spearmen furiously engaged, the uplifted swords smiting the 
cowering foe, the arrows darkening the air, the plunging spear. 
thrusts, the shrewd blows given and taken, the wounds, the 
carnage, the stacks of dead. 

Thus they came, we fancy, these Brahmans of India, like 
a fiery scourge, raging across this other Asiatic peninsula, bring. 
ing death and calamity with them, wresting victory from stubborn 
enemies, enslaving entire populations, and adding at every stage 
of their journey to the huge snowballing host by means of which 
their miracles of architectural and artistic achievement were 
presently to be wrought. And their very Coming was itself 
a miracle, no less! Think of the sheer, the colossal, difficulty of 
the thing—the problems of transport to be faced in conveying 
such an array across a continent, with no more efficient aids than 
rough tracks, slow-moving elephants, rude carts, and that least 
admirable of all beasts of burden, the human pack-animal, might 
afford! Think of the appalling task of providing commissariat 
for such a host in lands where men cannot live without rice, the 
most bulky of all staple diets! Think of the genius for organisa- 
tion and detailed arrangement which can alone have sufficed to 
avert complete destruction at the hands of disaster, starvation, 
pestilence, and death! Perhaps it was the inexhaustible fish- 
supply afforded by the Great Lake, and the enormous areas in 
its vicinity suitable to the cultivation of rice, which eventually 
decided the invaders to desist from further wandering. Such 
practical considerations might well have been held to out- 
weigh, even in the eyes of an esthetic ruling caste, the scenic 
disadvantages of the lower valley of the Mekong. 

Be that how it may, after traversing the richest parts of Burma 
and Northern Siam, it was in Kambodia, within a distance of less 
than two hundred miles from the shores of the China Sea, that 
the Brahman conquerors elected at last to settle and consolidate 
their rule. They had shown that they could execute great land- 
marches, that they could fight, could organise, could subdue. 
They were now to furnish proof of their possession of other and 
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rarer qualities. From the moment of their exodus from India, 
mind had placed mere matter in its accustomed position of sub- 
servience. Superior force of intelligence and resource had scoffed 
at numerical odds and had sufficed to subdue the nations. Now, 
when there were no more worlds to conquer nor enemies to 
enslave, intellect and will-power still held the mastery, and 
restless energy sought new outlets. 

Like triumphant demigods—and as such exacting worship 
from their subject peoples, men of lower castes and breeds—the 
Brahmans had fallen upon the barbarians of Further India and 
had lashed population after population to their chariot-wheels. 
Like giants they had destroyed; now, like giants, they began, 
amid the thatched villages of the men whom they had vanquished, 
to fashion cities after their own Titanic mould. 

What those cities were like we to-day can only guess, for of 
them nought remains to us save some broken fragments of the 
tiles with which the houses were roofed. But for the gods of their 
worship the Brahmans wrought more solidly than for themselves, 
and every one of the hundreds of imposing buildings which have 
survived is, not a palace, a castle, a treasury, or a storehouse, 
buta temple. The earliest of these date from the seventh century 
of our era; those of Angkor Thom, the great capital, which 
stand grouped around a sort of forum, belong to a period two 
centuries later ; while the vastest work of all—Angkor Wat itself 
—was begun in the eleventh or twelfth century, and was still 
unfinished when the rule of the Brahmans came to its sudden end. 

The art of building with huge blocks of stone was one imported 
by the Brahmans from the country of their origin, and the 
intricate and beautiful carvings with which almost every stone- 
surface in all these buildings is adorned is shown in perhaps their 
highest perfection in the earliest monuments. Yet, though 
the artistic finish of the detail and the manual dexterity brought 
to the execution of the more delicate tasks may, perhaps, be held 
to have shown some decline as the centuries succeeded one 
another and the work continued, a tremendous progressive evolu- 
tion is discernible in conception, design, idea. Little by little 
the Brahman architects seem to have become obsessed by a 
passion for the grandiose. Such early examples of their art as 
the comparatively small temples of Tha Phrom, for all their 
wealth of craftsmanship, are almost insignificant when set beside 
the great shrines of Angkor Thom; while even these are dwarfed 
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by the immense and magnificent pile of Angkor Wat, with its outer 
cloisters measuring some three miles about, its central cone of 
huge carved stones rising to a height of two hundred feet above 
the level of its initial platform, its spacious courts, noble stairways, 
its four slightly lower domes, and its long, echoing corridors. 

For these were the works of a ruling caste whose members, 
commanding the worship of an entire population, waxed more and 
more drunken with power, more and more callous of human suffer- 
ing, more and more prodigal of the toil of men, and century 
after century indulged their arrogant passion for the artistic and 
the beautiful at the expense of an enslaved populace. To them 
it must have seemed that their empire would endure for ever, 
that they were born to rule—the rest of mankind to labour cease- 
lessly at their bidding. Even, it is possible, they may have had 
an intense belief in their own divinity ; yet, mayhap, there still 
lurked within them an uneasy sense that retribution threatened, 
and a great fear lest the High Gods should demand a tremendous 
vengeance. For, rightly understood, all these colossal monu- 
ments are one immense act of faith and propitiation, one eternal 
prayer and supplication to the Powers Invisible. Each of 
the carven sedent Brahmans, with palm laid to palm in the 
traditional attitude of worship; each of the graceful dancing 
figures, leaping as David the King leaped before the Ark of the 
Covenant; each gigantic statue, beautiful or grotesque; each 
dainty design and scroll and tracery adorning these immense 
edifices—each and every one of these things was wrought for a 
single purpose—the honour and the propitiation of the gods ; each 
is a perpetual act of adoration, each a mute outcry to the heavens 
that are as brass. 

And so the years crept into centuries, and the Brahmans 
ruled the land, won from a cowed populace a fearful and awe- 
stricken worship, and ground men by the hundred thousand, after 
long labours, back into the earth from which they sprang. 
Generation after generation was born to endless toil in the 
quarries, at the carts, the pulleys and the levers, or in the rice- 
fields and the fisheries ; lived and loved and mourned and suffered 
and died ; and still the Brahmans piled stone on stone and carved 
each wonderfully, found their mad lust for artistic achievement 
always unappeased, and sought vainly to make articulate their 
appeal to the High Gods—who heard not. 

For they would not hearken, these gods in whose service s0 
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many had been forced to toil and suffer and die. Like Baal of 
old, they had gone a-hunting, seemingly, when the Thai, the 
Barbarians, the forebears of the modern Siamese, swarmed down 
upon Angkor and showed an astounded people that they and their 
fathers had been enslaved so long, not by demigods, but by men. 

Think of the sudden shattering of that tremendous myth! 
Think of the ensuing outburst of savage, murderous, brute rage, 
the appalling upwelling of bitter hatred, bred of memories yet 
more bitter—memories of unnumbered years of crushing servi- 
tude, of relentless toil, of poverty, of misery, of oppression, of 
shameful wrong! Picture to yourself the instant emancipation 
of a maddened people, released as by a miracle from the chains 
of superstitious awe which so long had fettered it; the panic of 
the demigods dethroned ; the fierce, jubilant, cruel, animal lust 
for vengeance ; the half-insane orgies of retribution, of glutted 
hatred, of iconoclastic wrath venting themselves alike on those 
cruel stones which had exacted the tribute of so many lives, and 
upon the men at whose bidding they had been builded. Imagine 
the fury of contempt—more brutal, more elementary, more un- 
restrained than that by which the populace of revolutionary 
France was possessed—which must of a sudden have replaced 
the fearful reverence of centuries! 

One fancies one can see the Brahmans, dreaded and revered 
no longer, seeking shelter in the inhospitable jungles, watching 
from afar their blazing cities, tracked down like wild beasts, and 
slain with every circumstance of horror which the devilish 
ingenuity of the East and the savagery of accumulated hatred 
could devise. The imagination pictures the mobs of brutalised 
maddened wretches pouring out of the quarries in which their 
lives and those of so many of their fathers had been spent, leaving 
the half-lifted block where it chanced to lie, and slaking a blind 
rage upon the temples whose solidity defied even their passionate 
efforts at destruction. The thought of this gigantic upheaval, 
this violent explosion of a myth which had dominated the souls 
and enslaved the bodies of thousands from generation to genera- 
tion, makes an appeal to the imagination even more compelling 
than that which the wonder-tale of the Brahman invasion of 
Further India has power to excite. Nay, it is more pregnant in 
its appalling suggestions even than the sight of the marvellous 
monuments of intellect, of unremitting labour, of immense 
energy, of suffering, and of artistic inspiration and achievement— 
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those majestic dreams and visions in stone—which were conceived 
in pride and in delight, were upreared in blood and stripes and 
tears, to stand forever through the ages, ironical and terrible, 
the materialised frantic efforts of groping human souls to make 
their outcry audible to the High Gods—who heard not. 

To-day there exists in Kambodia, apart from the enduring 
temples, only two pitiful traces of the once omnipotent caste. 
A puny, dwindling band of Brahmans dwells within the King’s 
palace, guards the sacred sword of Indra, and performs on State 
occasions certain ritual observances. The clown in the native 
theatre—a creature grotesque, ridiculous, and mean—the object 
of the insults of the players and of the scorn and derision of the 
audience, is called Bhram. The word is a corruption of the title 
which once, in this country of Kambodia, compelled the worship 
of the multitude. 

Has ever the bitter irony of life and fate been expressed more 
pitilessly by all the eloquence of man? 


IV. 


I sat at sundown in the southern angle of the great lower 
courtyard of Angkor Wat, and watched the night creep up. 

To the right and to the left of me there spread away massive 
walis, penetrated at frequent intervals by big windows, barred 
by carven pillars, rugged lichen-grown roofs, and the occasional 
protruding portals of the encircling cloisters. The paved court- 
yard was piled with the débris of broken images, of the bases and 
capitals of columns, of massive fragments covered with delicate 
carvings. At one point upon my right the open space was almost 
bridged across by the two ruined guard-houses in which, of old, 
the Brahman wardens of the sacred places kept unending vigil. 

Facing me, not fifty feet away, two of its mighty flanks 
exposed, the immense solid plinth, upon which the upper 
temple stands, rose precipitously, a pile of huge blocks of grey 
sandstone, with here and there a square of red and pitted laterite 
visible where the stone which once faced it had been displaced. 
Sheer from the pavement of the courtyard it rose, like a cliff 
from out the sea, its steepness hardly relieved by the almost 
perpendicular stairways dropping downward from the black 
oblongs of the portals whence they led; yet, withal, so massive 
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and four-square it stood that the immensity of its bulk was 
suggested rather than perceived. 

Above the rigid lines of the portals seven-headed snakes 
writhed and arched themselves, framing within their coils groups 
of delicately carved figures. Above these, again, great conical 
domes soared into the air, fashioned like immense fir-cones. The 
likeness was exact; but where the surface of the fir-cone would 
be broken by the rough edges of its individual layers, here in 
five tiers were rows of up-cropping conical blocks, like enormous 
gravestones, some curiously carved, some with the outline of a 
design traced upon them and barely visible, others again still 
virgin, awaiting, as they have awaited through the centuries, 
the coming of the craftsman who long ago has passed to dust. 

As I sat watching, these towers—three of which were visible 
high up above me—were suddenly dipped in pale and glowing 
gold, in vivid contrast to the heavy shadows massed below. 
More and more deeply was the courtyard sunk in gloom, while 
the sun’s rays, striking upward above the walls and roofs of the 
encircling cloisters, gilded the vast cones with a transient glory. 

Presently, but with an incredible rapidity, a change was 
wrought, even asI looked. The gold paled, faded, vanished ; and, 
almost as quickly, the greys and blacks and the elusive purples 
which it had gilded vanished too. Then suddenly, not only the 
towers, but the whole vast mass of stone, emerging as it were from 
the shadows, was overspread by a dim and pallid green—a tint as 
livid and ghastly as that which one, now and again, may mark 
on the faces of the dead—a hue indescribably unearthly, weird, 
menacing. The impression was one of sheer horror. It was 
as though this mighty mass of stone, which was builded in the 
blood and tears of thousands, had of a sudden been stricken with 
putrescence—as though, before my very eyes, it was about to 
crumble away and to dissolve into a mountain of corruption. 

It was with an absurd feeling of relief that I watched the 
night creep up and turn Angkor Wat into one great shapeless 
mass of shadows, set in the heart of a shadowy world. 

Seated there in the darkness, pondering on what I had seen 
and musing on the tragic story of the Brahmans of Kambodia, 
my heart grew heavy within me. Is this, in truth, the record 
of every empire, the end of every achievement, the epitaph of 
man and of all his works—‘a striving and a striving, and an 
ending in—nothing ’? 















SEA TRAINING. 


Ir is the inland boy who runs away to sea, while it is always 
the storm-tossed seaman whose ambition is of some little mid- 
shire farm, far away from the least echo of the beaches. 

It is perhaps this trait of human nature that has led us, 
an island people, dependent for our very necessaries of life on 
sea-borne traffic, to become forgetful in matters mercantile- 
marine. But the evidence of the Board of Trade Departmental 
Committee on boy sailors in 1907, either directly from its report, 
or indirectly through the Press, has awakened the nation to a 
quickening interest in the trading sea service. That British 
merchant vessels should be manned by alien crews is no satis- 
factory state of things in time of peace, while reflection as to 
the issues which would depend on this fact in time of war 
is alarming to the most unimaginative of our people. 

That our British merchant Jack is now in large proportion 
(40,000 aliens are in the Mercantile Marine) a ‘ Dago’ is 
not because of any peculiar virtue in the foreigner, but merely 
an instance of the working of the law of demand and supply. 

Things have come to such a pass that the British Merchant 
Service has been unable to find sufficient British sailors of an 
adequate standard of efficiency and physique. 

This is a most deplorable confession for a nation whose 
sea supremacy is a boast of the centuries, and it is none the 
more palatable for being fact. 

The witnesses before this Boy-Sailors Commission were repre- 
sentative of as many varied interests as are affected by the great 
question of sea training, which it is infinitely to be regretted 
has hitherto, in the minds of the majority of the public, been 
confined to what is done on ‘ reformatory ’ ships. 

Not only has this vitally important matter languished, but 
the public, by dismissing the subject in a phrase (after the 
facile manner of the age), has lost from its repertoire of sym- 
pathies a most interesting and progressive cause. 

Sea training in its modern aspect affects every member 
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of the community, from the least to the most heavily 
burdened ratepayer, and affects each in pocket, sympathy, and 
reason. 

It presents alike a problem, a national cause, a parochial 
relief, and a charitable endeavour. 

In giving their evidence, those experts who, by years of 
experience, have justified their claim to be heard, no less than 
the social reformers, poor-law guardians, educational authorities, 
sea captains and shipowners, whose testimony was also evinced, 
brought out emphatically that properly organised sea training 
is at once a social remedy and a patriotic necessity, and for 
this reason. 

To put the matter very briefly, sea training provides an 
occupation for the surplus male population of our teeming 
streets. 

That great and increasing evil, the overcrowding of our cities 
by an enormous surplusage of male youth, at present without 
future or hope, appeals to every thinking man as a burning 
question of the day. What is to be done with these unhappy 
beings? Can they become useful citizens, or must the burden 
of their maintenance and control be laid on the State? Sea 
training provides an answer. The solution of the problem is 
that these lads can form the supply for sea training, for in 
the Mercantile Marine (which is axiomatically the foundation 
of Empire) there is employed under our flag a body of aliens, 
in large proportion forming the crews of British vessels, who 
can and should be replaced by our own seamen. 

It is a matter of demand and supply. It is not that the 
British shipowner has a special fondness for the foreigner. He 
has not. It is simply, as has already been said, that he must 
market where he can. Commerce, not sentiment, must be 
served. The shipowner cannot find British seamen in number 
and standard up to his needs, and perforce admits the qualifying 
foreigner to his service. 

In furnishing efficient and trained British crews to British 
shipping an honest and manly career is provided for the other- 
wise unemployable manhood of the streets. How to secure 
efficiency and provide training is the difficulty, thus far only 
met by inadequate experiments. 

The British shipowner, embodying demand, has expressed 
his views in no hesitating manner. 
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The Merchant Service is no longer the destiny of the ‘ foo} 
of the family,’ for whom aboard ship there is no more room 
than for the knave. 

The reformatory is not the place from which the shipowner 
wishes to draw his crews. There are doubtless many individual 
cases when suitable sailors can be made from the unpromising 
material which has already been in the hands of the police, 
but as a rule the shipowner lays down that the moral dust- 
bin is not the source from which the sea service is to be 
recruited. 

Reformatory-trained lads have been tried and found wanting 
—as a class. This valuable evidence is emphasised by those 
who have the actual handling of the material, the sea captains, 
whose experience cannot be gainsaid. Because a boy is unruly 
and ‘wild’ he cannot be made into a reputable citizen is an 
obvious non sequitur. Indeed it is that very characteristic of 
unruliness which so often marks out a fine individuality, and 
one capable of much good. Many of our national heroes 
were unruly boys. But there is a far cry from exuberant 
spirits to the kind of conduct which leads to magisterial 
conviction. 

It may be taken as a general rule that a boy who undergoes 
sentence has deserved it many times before he is caught. He is 
to some extent hardened, his self-respect is begun to be under- 
mined, and his tendency is towards evil and not good, both in 
ways and companionship. These youngsters are undoubtedly 
still well worth the saving, but while there exist thousands of 
other lads, their contemporaries, who have suffered and with- 
stood the same inducements to wrong, and to which the former 
have succumbed, it is this latter class surely who first need, 
nay, deserve help, and it is these who should be first offered 
their opportunity. On all sides there are rescue homes for the 
ill-doer and for the maimed, blind, and halt, but practically none 
for the good and fit. 

This is so much the case that the writer has known instances 
where poor boys have intentionally committed theft or some 
merely technical offence under the eyes of the police in order to 
be convicted, and so find the only road, as they believed, towards 
sympathy and help. That this should be possible is a pathetic 
and a dreadful thing. 

The shipowner will take the poor healthy British boy of good 
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character, clear from the taint of conviction, but he must also 
be a trained boy. The shipowner cannot afford to undertake 
the training, nor have masters or mates the time. 

There is no room on a modern steamer (the day of the 
sailing vessel is past), which is a dividend-earning unit in 
a shareholders’ fleet, for the untrained youngster, unless 
perhaps it is to peel potatoes in the galley or to polish brass 
on deck. 

The lad who is to become a British seaman and replace the 
alien, who is worth feeding, accommodating aboard ship, and 
worth a wage, must be trained to discipline and in the elements 
of seamanship. 

If it is unsafe for a boy to be left alone among the cabins 
lest he should pilfer, he is not wanted at sea, and equally is 
he of no use if he cannot obey orders, box the compass, heave 
the lead, splice a rope, take his trick at the wheel, and perform 
handily a hundred other minor sailor duties. 

It is proved by the testimony of the social reformer, local 
authorities, and the expert, that if the type of lads who are 
wanted, and who exist in thousands, can be taken young, from 
street, slum, and alley, and trained, just after schooling, before 
the corrosive influence of their surroundings can permanently 
affect character, there is every certainty that discipline and 
healthy work (that unfailing panacea) can transform otherwise 
predestined hooligans into valuable assets of the Empire. The 
ratepayer can be spared the increase of that heavy burden of 
supporting the unemployable and criminal (the latter being only 
the former who has made use of circumstance), while the 
authorities can be spared the appalling responsibility which is 
theirs while no adequate machinery exists to turn the wastrel 
into a worthy citizen. 

Most happily such machinery on a scale at present small, 
but capable of full expansion, does exist in a thoroughly efficient 
sea-training establishment on lines proved by experience to be 
the only efficient and practical ones. Although its record does 
not extend further back than six years, this period, so full of 
progress, has provided ample proof of the crying need for such 
a work, and of its complete success. 

The only difficulty met has been the provision of funds to 
cope with the demands of the scheme, but its expense of equip- 
ment and maintenance is so trifling when compared with the 
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national losses incurred by its neglect as not to be worth 
consideration. 

Until the present the funds for carrying on the one National 
Institution which meets all the requirements of the case have 
been mainly provided by voluntary contributions of the public, 
Since sea training has been recently acknowledged, as indeed 
it most obviously is, a form of technical education, it has been 
possible for the education committees of county and borough 
councils to give financial assistance in individual cases, and 
several local authorities have hastened to avail themselves of 
the opportunity to send selected lads to receive a nautical 
education. Boards of guardians are also able, under the terms 
of the Local Government Board regulations, to submit boys for 
admission and training, on payment. But these have been 
isolated instances only, and by far the bulk of the revenue is 
provided by general subscriptions. The reader, who may be 
concerned to know why this work has not hitherto reached his 
knowledge, should remember that it is the policy of the con- 
trolling body of the organisation now being referred to, ‘ The 
Lancashire and National Sea Training Homes,’ on the Mersey, 
to spend no penny of the public money with which they are 
entrusted on advertisement, and this decision, in an age when 
advertising on an expensive scale is a recognised feature in the 
propaganda of the charitable organiser, no less than of the 
merchant, is at once a reply to the query, and a satisfaction to 
those who support the scheme. We have then left the abstract 
for the concrete. It having been realised clearly what was 
required to be done, it is equally desirable to consider what 
actually has been done. For this purpose it is necessary to 
discuss the details of modern sea training as developed in this 
particular and unique establishment. 

The problems met have been fourfold. First, how to get 
the suitable lad; secondly, how to train him to become efficient; 
thirdly, how to provide him when trained with good employ- 
ment; and lastly, how to keep him in the sea profession, the 
latter being the most important point of all four. Before pro- 
ceeding further, it must be understood that it is only at seaports 
on the Thames, Mersey, or Clyde that sea training can be 
developed, for the very sufficient reason that the essential rule of 
meeting each boy on return from his early voyages can only 
be carried out at ports on these great waterways. 
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Of the three the Mersey is that estuary which has been 
proved to best meet the case, because from Liverpool many more 
lines of regular sea traffic issue and return than from either 
London or Glasgow. ‘The answer as to why the carrying out 
of this rule is so vitally important, is the solution to the fourth 
of the four initial problems mentioned above. 

Sea training does not begin and end with sea schooling! 
The system of sending a trained boy to sea, and thereafter 
abandoning all touch with him, has been tried and found 
wanting. Boys treated in this manner invariably drift back to 
a worse condition than was theirs before being rescued. Landing 
from their first voyage with their first wages, a sea-kit worth 
some 81. to 41., and with all a boy’s love of change, such lads 
speedily fell a victim to the quay-sharks of home and foreign 
ports, and returned to the streets destitute and with broken 
hopes. 

Those responsible for the founding of ‘The Lancashire and 
National Sea Training Homes’ realised from the beginning that 
a new method of dealing with this grave difficulty must be met, 
if their output of trained lads was seriously to become a means 
of replacing the alien and of re-establishing the standard of 
British seamen. 

The satisfactory and unique system was then adopted of first 
sending no boy to sea in any vessel which did not provide 
separate quarters for the lads apart from the men in the fore- 
castle, and secondly of meeting each lad on return from his first 
voyage. This means that the young sailor, on landing, and 
when ‘paid off’ his ship, is again taken back to the Homes, 
where he is protected from outside evil influences, his kit is 
put in order, his money is banked, and he is comfortably homed 
until again ‘found ’ a ship. 

This process is repeated until, at the close of a period 
averaging two years from completion of his institution training, 
the boy is well on his feet as a sailor, on his way to promotion, 
able to take care of himself, and in all human probability certain 
to remain in his sea profession. 

This means that the labour and money expended on these 
boys are not wasted. The desired end is achieved ! 

It is always at the option of a boy on admission to elect 
whether he will, on expiry of his training, enter the Royal 


Navy or the Merchant Service, and, in the case of lads entering 
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the former, either as ‘ first-class’ (after passing a somewhat 
severe examination) or ‘second-class’ boys, or in the Naval 
School of Music, to which go many of the band boys, the 
Institution, of course, can keep no further control, nor is it 
necessary. Their career is settled. 

We have seen that the essentials in British boys, who are to 
be given their chance in life by admission to this organisation, 
are simply fitness of body and of character. Nothing else 
matters. A lad may be of any parentage or creed, and come 
from any part of the Empire. He must, however, be without 
any physical defect, not colour-blind, and must be up to a certain 
moderate standard of inches in height and chest commensurate 
with his age. He must also have a copy of his birth certificate, 
a recommendation when possible, and must never have been 
convicted of any charge. 

On applying for admission a poor lad between the ages of 
fourteen to sixteen must be medically passed as fit for a sea life, 
and be of a moderate physical development. 


Age 14, height 4 ft. 9 in., chest 28-29 in. 
», 14} »» 48. 10 in. », 29-80 in. 


» 15) ,, 5 ft. 1 in. ,, 80-81 in. 


Should his qualifications be satisfactory, and there be an 
immediate vacancy, the lad at once enters on his training, and 
is bound apprentice under indenture to the superintendent of 
the Homes for three years, his parents or guardians, if he has 
any, being required to concur. He is required to undertake to 
go to sea in the Royal Navy or Merchant Service on completion 
of his training (which period is at a minimum one year, but 
individual cases vary according to ability and age). Tach lad 
receives a certificate as to his efficiency and conduct on passing 
out, which is of value to him in his after-life. 

Both on entry and on passing out a full outfit is furnished. 
It has been said that a boy’s admission depends on whether 
a vacancy exists, and this is the case. There is one stumbling- 
block only in the scheme—the lack of sufficient accommodation 
to take in all the poor lads applying—and this is solely a question 
of sufficient funds. The waiting-list of boys is always long, 
disproving effectually what had been suggested in the early days 
of the Homes, that it might be difficult to attract British lads 
to a sea life. The curriculum during a boy’s period at 
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the Homes is comprehensive, and does not admit of idle 


moments. 


LIST OF INSTRUCTIONS CARRIED OUT IN SCHOOL. 

On Entry.—Obedience, Discipline. To keep himself clean and tidy in Olothes 
and Person. To keep his Kit and Bedding clean and tidy. Wash his 
Clothes and Bedding, repair and keep his Kit in order. 









































School Seamanship Gunnery | Signals | 
I | 
A regular ele- | Compass, Bends | Rifle Exercise, | Semaphore, 
mentary school and Hitches, Rifle Practice, Morse, Flash | 
is maintained Heaving Lead, Firing on the Light, Flag | 
where lads are Knots and Range, Squad Waving, and | 
classed and Splices in Rope Drill, Company Oral. 
worked up to and Wire, Steer- Drill, Field 
Standard Ex- ing by Com- Gun Drill. Flags. — Naval | 
VII. pass, Boat Pull- and Commer- 
ing and Sailing, cial Codes. 
Swimming, 
Rule of the Elementary | 
Road at Sea. Wireless. 



























Boys showing aptitude for cooking are being taught in the School kitchen 
with a view to their going to sea as cooks. 


Technical Education.—A schoolmaster has been added to the Permanent Staff, 
and schooling is now an integral part of the work. The whole of the boys 
attend the school in their proper sections. 

It is possible that the reader imagines that this institution 
is housed, if the term be applicable, on one or more training- 
ships, so much has the old idea of ‘ reformatory ships’ been 
to the public the synonym for sea training. 

‘The Lancashire and National Sea Training Homes,’ however, 
are on land by the Mersey, and the Board of Management may 
congratulate themselves on having been the first to take this 
wise step, since followed by the Admiralty and other authorities 
interested in sea training of abandoning the old notion of hulks. 
The wisdom of the course adopted is shown in the health and 
physique of the boys, not confined for recreation and exercise 
to the draughty and limited resources of a moored vessel. The 
immediate neighbourhood of the great river and seaport offer 
every facility for all possible practical education afloat. An 
interesting point, not hitherto discussed, may here be noted, 
affecting the permanency of a sea life for the lads. It must 
often have been the case with boys trained on hulks that, on 
their being first sent to sea, their natural boyhood’s craving for 
change and variety met with disappointment. Looking forward, 
as they had been on the training-ship, to when they would be 
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sailors, they must have found on joining their first ship that 
the routine, surroundings, and life were practically unaltered, 
Before their first voyage was out this disappointment helped to 
render them easy victims to the suggestions to desert, which 
they encountered on returning to port, and where no friendly face 
met them on the quay. But, for the lads from this land 
institution, all is new on board, and the novelty has not wom 
off when on the termination of his trip the lad returns to his 
home at the Homes to ‘swagger’ among his admiring junio 
as a man and a British sailor. This during the most impres- 
sionable years of a youngster’s life, no doubt, has something, if 
not much, to do with the fact that the lads from this Institution 
remain steadily in their profession from the first until the time 
when they are ‘set’ to the life. As to the attitude of the 
shipowner to this scheme, it is most encouraging to note that 
not even the restriction as to the providing of separate accom- 
modation for the boys aboard has proved an obstacle. More 
applications for trained boys are received from shipowners than 
the Homes can meet, and than this there can be no more 
convincing testimony, 

As the special instance in sea training of ‘ The Lancashire and 
National Sea Training Homes ’ has been taken, it may be per. 
missible, as it is most appropriate, to quote what is the opinion 
of an eminent shipowner on this partienlar scheme. Mr. Alfred 
Booth, of the Booth Line (and Chairman of the Cunard), in 
speaking in the Liverpool Town Hall, 1909, on the quality of 
these boys, furnished to his line, said : 

‘Four years ago, in February 1905, the Booth Line first 
took a few boys from the Homes, more or less as an experiment. 
We now have forty boys in our service, and 120 more have 
passed through our hands—all from this institution. I have 
a record here of these 120 boys, so far as their service with 
us is concerned. First of all, it is worthy of note that no less 
than sixty-eight, or more than half, were promoted, while with 
us, to the rank of ordinary seamen, and four of these still further 
to the rank of A.B. 

‘While the number of A.B.s may seem relatively small, 
I must ask you to remember that this record only began four 
years ago, and that three years’ service at sea is required as 
the qualification of an able-bodied seaman. The promotion of 
sixty-eight boys to the position of ordinary seamen is, however, 
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a notable proof that ‘‘ The Lancashire and National Sea Training 
Homes” have succeeded in their primary object—the efficient 
training of British seamen. 

‘We can analyse the records of these 120 boys in another 
way which is equally interesting. Twenty-seven are still in our 
service as ordinary seamen and one as A.B., making, with the 
forty boys, a total force from the institution of sixty-eight. 
Fifteen left to join the Royal Navy and five to enlist in the Army. 
Thirty-seven left to join other companies (shipping), and of these 
about half had already been promoted A.B. before leaving us 
(the Booth Steamship Company), ten left owing to bad reports 
from their ships, thirteen left for one reason or another, eight 
proved to be unfit for tropical voyages, but are doing well else- 
where, one left to go to Canada, one for work ashore, and, finally, 
two died, one poor boy, I remember, being washed overboard 
in the Bay of Biscay. TI think it will be agreed that these 
statistics constitute a record, of which the Institution may be 
proud. And now a word in conclusion on the experience gained 
in the last four years. First of all, the boys employed on one 
line of steamers should all come from one institution, for, apart 
from the obvious advantage from the administrative point of 
view of dealing only with one organisation, a certain amount 
of esprit de corps is engendered among the lads, which can only 
do good. A boy should be a full year at the Homes before 
joining a ship. Thé system whereby the boys go back to the 
Home between each early voyage and take up again its whole- 
some discipline and healthy shore life is of the greatest advantage 
both to the boys and to their employers. 

‘This cannot be done in the same way on a training-ship, 
and it is one of the reasons why I prefer the principle of a 
training-school on shore.’ ' 

It remains to repeat that sea training (as carried on by this 
or another organisation on similar lines) can be a great national 
remedy for the two evils of hooliganism and the decay of 
our once great Merchant Sea Service. As to how soon this 
remedy may be applied is in the hands of the public, whose 
support is all that is necessary either to enlarge the existing 
machinery for the purpose on the Mersey, or to establish other 
institutions. ‘ The Lancashire and National Sea Training Homes ’ 


1 No more definite or more satisfactory expression from one better qualified 
to speak could be desired. 
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now consist of two county ‘ homes,’ buildings on the same Site, 
where ample room exists to add other county homes to accom. 
modate as large a number of boys as funds permit. It is to the 
credit of the Liverpool Navy League, whose Committee originally 
founded this great scheme (now a separate organisation and with 
its own controlling board), that so fine a national work was begun, 
and infinitely to the credit of those busy and representative men 
of affairs who now find time to administer the Institution that 
they carry on so efficiently and well its continuing development, 

The recent sad deaths of the Earl of Lathom and of Sir 
Alfred Jones, respectively President and Vice-President, have 
removed from the Board two most able and enthusiastic promoters 
of the scheme, whose places will be hard to fill; but here remain, 
to carry on the work, many distinguished men of affairs. The 
names of Sir John Gray Hill (Chairman) and of Mr. Alfred H. 
Read (Honorary Treasurer), of the great Mersey Docks and 
Harbour Board, and head of the well-known London to Liverpool 
Line, Messrs. F. H. Powell and Co., are in themselves evidence 
that continuity of policy and stability of administration are 
efficiently secured. 

The controlling body are fortunate in their administrative 
officials, in the Superintendent, Captain Garnons Williams, R.N., 
who is responsible for the economies and working of the scheme, 
and in his subordinate instructors, Royal Navy pensioners, 
together with a civilian schoolmaster and Army bandmaster, to 
whose efficiency and zeal is due the smooth working of the 
machinery. 

The offices in Liverpool (Water Street) are an address which 
should not be forgotten by all those who have an interest in this 
subject, and are desirous either of obtaining information or of 
assisting the scheme. 

ALAN FIELD. 





THE CAPTURE OF MAURITIUS IN 1810, 


Tus month occurs the centenary of the capture from the French 
by the British of the island of Mauritius—or the Ile de France, 
as it was then called; and the combined naval and military 
operations which brought about that consummation, although 
short and comparatively bloodless, were so well planned and 
executed that it seems fitting to celebrate the occasion by briefly 
recounting them. 

Mauritius is not particularly well known to Britons even 
to-day, and the island would likewise have escaped attention from 
us a century ago but for the fact that the French used it as a 
naval base for operations against what was then our only trade 
route to India and the Far East. The situation thus brought 
about became so intolerable that finally the British Government 
took steps to put an end to it. 

It was decided to despatch a strong expeditionary force of 
15,000 men from India to capture the island. These troops con- 
centrated in the first instance at the then almost uninhabited 
island called Rodriguez, lying three hundred miles to windward of 
Mauritius, being conveyed thither in fifty East Indiamen and 
other transports escorted by twenty war vessels. What is so 
interesting to the student of war is the evidence throughout the 
subsequent operations of close and constant co-operation between 
the British land and sea forces. 

For some time previously to the despatch of the expedition 
from India, Captain Willoughby, of the Royal Navy, in a frigate 
named the Néréide, captured from the French some while before, 
devoted himself to the task of keeping the whole coast of 
Mauritius on the qui vive, thus diverting what was then the 
superior French naval force from its main purpose of harrying 
our merchantmen. His exploits included the cutting out of a 
schooner from close under the guns of a battery at the mouth of 
the river Tamarin ; the spiking of the guns in Fort Jacotet in the 
presence of two battalions of French soldiers, who looked on 
inactively; and finally the spiking and dismounting of the guns 
in the battery of the Pointe du Diable, which guards the northern 
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entrance into the harbour at Mahébourg. This audacious 
activity had the effect of inducing the French General jn 
command in Mauritius to do precisely what we were doing in 
England at about the same period—viz. to scatter the bulk of his 
troops in martello towers and small batteries along the threatened 
coasts, although it should have been obvious that any invader of 
the island could have but one objective—the fortified town and 
harbour of Port Louis—and that therefore the best thing which 
could happen for the defence was that the enemy should land as 
far as possible from it, and so lose in great measure the advantage 
of the co-operation of his ships, besides increasing his own diff- 
culties as regards transport and supply. 

It was decided to reduce the sister island Bourbon, then 
known as Réunion, before proceeding to the capture of Mauritius; 
and this was rapidly effected by a sudden raid, the few small works 
of which the defences consisted being speedily carried with a little 
fighting attended by trifling losses. 

Curiously enough, the first manifestation of our attainment 
of local command of the sea was a very serious naval reverse. 
On the 22nd of August, shortly after the capture of Bourbon, four 
English frigates were despatched, under the command of Captain 
Pym, to make prizes of four French frigates which had sought 
refuge in Mahébourg Harbour. At first sight it appears decidedly 
rash for a squadron to sail into an enemy’s harbour of which it 
knows nothing, for the purpose of engaging a hostile force which, 
although it consisted of an equal number of ships, was, as a 
matter of fact, much superior in tonnage, in men, and in weight 
of metal; and, indeed, the sequel proved that it was so. Still it 
has to be said in extenuation of the temerity of the British 
commander that the French ships were on a lee shore, and that 
the Ile de la Passe, dominating the main channel into the 
harbour, had been captured by us some time previously and was 
now garrisoned by British troops. Neither could Pym have been 
expected to anticipate that during the action which ensued the 
French squadron would be reinforced by a fresh supply of seamen 
despatched in carts post-haste from Port Louis. At the very 
outset of the fight three out of the four British ships went hope- 
lessly aground soon after entering the harbour, this being 
apparently the result of the treachery of a local pilot who had 
been employed to point out the channel. The same fate 
certainly befell two of the Frenchmen as they got under way on 
the approach of our squadron; but whereas our ships grounded 
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and then heeled over in such a manner that most of their guns 
could fire at little else than the heavens, the French frigates, 
although stranded, were still able to bring their broadsides to 
bear upon their enemy. For a day and a night the British 
submitted helplessly to an incessant pounding. The Néréide, 
which, with her gun-ports awash, was in a particularly helpless 
condition, suffered the most severely, 116 of her crew being killed 
and scarcely an officer or man on board her escaping unhurt 
during the terrible hours in which she constituted the target for 
the concentrated fire of the French. When she was at last forced 
to strike, the French on boarding her found Willoughby swoon- 
ing on the capstan, a mass of severe wounds and with one eye 
hanging on his cheek. Pym’s ship, the Sirius, was abandoned 
by her crew, and was then set on fire and totally destroyed by the 
combined fire of the hostile squadron. The Iphigenia, the one 
English ship which had not grounded, made repeated efforts to 
refloat the Sirius, and while so engaged was hemmed in and 
forced to lower her colours by four French frigates which had 
been sent from Port Louis by the north of the island, and which 
did not come into view until it was too late to evade them. 
Following upon this, the garrison of the Ile de la Passe 
surrendered, thus completing the defeat. 

However, this reverse in no way hindered the preparations 
for the descent upon Mauritius, which were quietly and uninter- 
ruptedly continued, until finally the fleet of transports convoyed 
by the warships and containing 15,000 troops, of which, apparently, 
more than one-half were British, appeared off the north of the 
island on the 20th of October, Major-General Abercromby being 
in chief command. And now was successfully effected a dis- 
embarkation of this force which for order and celerity has rarely, 
if ever, been surpassed anywhere. The achievement of our 
fellow-countrymen—who, with only the comparatively primitive 
means of one hundred years ago at their disposal, threw on shore 
in an unsurveyed bay of a remote island, the entrance into which 
was through a break in a coral reef only wide enough to allow 
two or three pinnaces to row in abreast, between sunrise and 
sunset on a tropical day, 12,000 men, with all their horses, 
artillery and munitions, and three days’ rations—is one to be 
proud of. And although there was no actual opposition to the 
landing, still it was to have been anticipated, and therefore had 
to be provided against. Opposition apart, however, the mere 
rapidity and precision of the whole operation were remarkable—a 
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result which was principally due to the foresight of the naval and 
military leaders, who had frequently practised those under them 
in work of this sort. Not only was the force landed complete in 
every detail, but, as will be seen later, it was ready to advance 
that same night. 

The disembarkation was effected at Grande Baie, an inlet of 
the sea situated in the north-west corner of the island, and 
separated from the town by some twelve miles of level and 
densely wooded country. General Decaen’s failure to oppose the 
operation is to be explained: (1) by the fact that he was taken 
by surprise both as to its time and locale ; (2) by his inability to 
detach a single man from Port Louis, while space and time would 
not admit of his collecting his scattered posts for the purpose ; and 
(8) because, apart from his inferiority in this arm, the flat 
jungle-clad country around Grande Baie afforded no scope for 
the artillery of that day. 

Having completed their disembarkation, the British moved 
forward that same evening—October 21—through five miles of 
scrub-jungle, the intention being to complete the advance on 
Port Louis on the following day. However, difficulties, partly in 
connexion with the supply of water and partly owing to the lack 
of roads leading to the objective, prevented this forward move- 
ment from being commenced on the 22nd, and General Aber- 
cromby therefore took up a position on some low wood-enclosed 
hills about five miles from the town. He nevertheless took 
advantage of this enforced halt to detach a force to capture the 
batteries in Tombeau Bay and Arsenal Bay on his right flank. 
But the army had been forestalled in this necessary operation by 
the sailors, the squadron told off to cover the right flank of the 
troops as they advanced having landed a party and taken the 
works in question by direct assault. 

During the afternoon of the 22nd, General Decaen, 
encouraged apparently by the seeming hesitation of the invaders, 
carried out a reconnaissance of the British position—an under- 
taking which nearly cost him his life, for, the British cavalry not 
being available on the spot at the moment, Abercromby sent out 
the light companies of the 12th and 59th Regiments, which, 
advancing rapidly, drove off the reconnoitrers with a loss to them 
of several men, and put a bullet through Decaen’s cocked hat. 

Early on the morning of the 28rd, the British force, having 
overcome their difficulties, resumed the advance and almost 
immediately came into contact with the enemy’s skirmishers. 
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However, the march was in no way hindered, the defenders 
falling back after a mere show of resistance, and being pressed 
so closely that the British advanced guard was able to prevent 
them from destroying the bridge over the Riviére Tombeau. 
Our infantry then passed rapidly over the bridge, while the 
artillery, regardless of the steep banks and the swiftly flowing 
rock-encumbered stream, dashed into the river and reached the 
farther side almost simultaneously with the main column. The 
French had taken up an advantageous position on the extremity 
of a long spur extending seawards from the range of hills 
enclosing Port Louis on the land side, from which they com- 
manded at a range of about two hundred yards the debouchure of 
the defile, consisting of a narrow road bounded by impenetrable 
undergrowth, along which the British must advance. The de- 
fenders here numbered about 8,500 men with several field-guns. 

As the head of the British column emerged from the defile it 
was met by a volley of musketry, while a discharge of grape was 
directed on to the troops farther in rear. Fortunately the 
French seem to have aimed too high, for their fire was sur- 
prisingly ineffective, and did not check the advance. The 
grenadiers of the 59th deployed with deliberation, and then, 
supported by a cross-fire from other troops which formed line on 
their flanks, charged straight at the hill in front of them. How- 
ever, the French did not await the shock, but broke and streamed 
back towards the fortified town wall half a mile to their rear, 
abandoning their artillery. Some high ground to the right front 
of the British was then carried, after which a general deployment 
was ordered. But it was too late in the day, and the troops were 
also too exhausted to deliver an attack on the defences of the 
town that night, so they bivouacked on the ground which they 
had won. 

The losses incurred during the afternoon’s fighting, although 
numerically small, included Lieutenant-Colonel Campbell of the 
38rd Regiment, who commanded the advanced guard, and Major 
O’Keefe of the 12th. These casualties were augmented in the 
course of the ensuing night by a most unfortunate contretemps. 
A detachment of Marines having been landed from the Fleet under 
cover of the darkness to reinforce the troops, these men, dressed 
in their historic white trousers and blue jumpers, were mistaken 
for Frenchmen as they approached the right flank of the British 
line, with the result that fire was opened upon them, and several 
were killed before the error was discovered. 
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Hither during the night of the 23rd-24th, or early on the 
morning of the 24th, General Decaen received information of the 
arrival of a fresh English squadron from the Cape ; while at day. 
break on the 24th the main British fleet was observed standing 
in to bombard the forts guarding the harbour of Port Louis, 
Recognising the hopelessness of further resistance, the French 
commander sued for terms, and although he was not accorded 
the full extent of his original demands, he was nevertheless so 
leniently treated that a good deal of discontent was occasioned 
both amongst the expeditionary force and in England. The 
French garrison were accorded permission to march out with their 
arms and munitions, and were despatched to France in transports 
provided by the British. To the island, which was alluded to as 
having been ‘ ceded’ instead of conquered, was granted the 
maintenance in perpetuity of its existing laws—i.e. the Code 
Napoléon—although its name was once more changed to 
Mauritius, the designation originally bestowed upon it by the 
Dutch two hundred years previously. 

As a result of the surrender, the English recovered possession 
of the frigate Iphigenia, which had been taken by the enemy 
during the fight at the Ile de la Passe, and also the crews of the 
three other ships which were lost on that occasion. These 
English prisoners were all kept in confinement on board a French 
frigate, where their treatment was none of the best. On the 
3rd of December they were informed that they were free, and, in 
a spirit of malice seemingly, their erstwhile gaolers made them a 
present of several casks of brandy. Inflamed by this drink, the 
released seamen quarrelled with the French crew, and, seizing 
one official who had rendered himself specially obnoxious to 
them, they threw him overboard. Seeing this, a French frigate 
lying near opened fire and killed or wounded a dozen of the 
English. 

These were the last shots fired in the course of the hostilities. 
The total losses to both sides during the campaign of a few days 
amounted to some seventy killed and two hundred wounded. The 
results were the elimination of French power and influence in the 
southern half of the Indian Ocean, and especially the freeing of the 
important waterway to the Far East from the interference which 
had hitherto bid fair to bring all British enterprise in that 
direction to a standstill. 

W. Cyprian Bripce. 
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Qup Dappy Bguu would have managed quite well on his ten shillings 
a week when his only son was drowned if he had only been left 
alone. Unfortunately, his son had left behind not only a small 
house, but furniture, and furniture of a very special kind, known to 
the village people as mo’ogny. ‘The house, no doubt, was very 
desirable, but in no way to be compared with the lumbering chairs 
and bedstead picked up by the thrifty seaman at various sales, 
and put by for an old age he never lived to reach. All this Daddy 
inherited, and a lonely old man with furniture becomes the natural 
prey of every unattached woman in a country or seaside village. 
Consequently, before the tombstone erected to his son—that is to 
say, to his son’s memory, for the body was lying far away on the sea 
floor—had stood in the churchyard a week, Daddy found himself 
snapped up in double-quick time by a strapping derelict of fifty. 
Daddy was so bewildered, that he was courted, cried, and married 
before he realised that the first of these processes had begun. 
Thence on he became of less account than an old broom, or his 
wife’s Sunday hat—for the one was useful and the other ornamental, 
more or less, and Daddy, apart from his furniture, was neither. 
The neighbours thought that Mrs. Bell the second was intemperate, 
and her face confirmed this. They said that her tongue had driven 
her first husband to his death. Daddy could have endorsed that. 
His liberty disappeared on the day his wife promised to obey 
him. Before the evening his ears had been twice boxed. Before 
the week was out matters were going without a hitch. [lis ten 
weekly shillings were confiscated by Mrs. Bell, who allowed him 
instead threepence for pocket-money. His seat by the fire was 
his no more. He was driven on to the quay to loaf in the rain 
among the young men, for he had no money to sit with his friends 
in the parlour of the ‘ Ship in Stays’; still, he was glad to go 
anywhere to avoid the unceasing contumely and insult. In fact, 
Daddy, not quite realising how it had all come about, began to 
wonder why he had got married. 

One Chirstmas morning, when a howling south-wester blew the 
sand in clouds over the dunes, old Daddy crept into the church 
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and sat down by a pillar. He had always been a church-goer, 
and since his marriage the church had been to him a real haven 
of refuge. There he found peace—lustily sung hymns instead 
of shrieked abuse. While he leaned his head against the stone 
pillar he could catch a glimpse of the river and of his son’s tombstone, 
clean and white, standing out against the dark graves. Daddy 
joined in the Christmas hymns, quavering away with the sailors 
and fishermen, and then composed himself to listen to the sermon, 
which he hoped would be along one. Daddy, in spite of his troubles, 
had retained a strong sense of romance and a love of light and 
colour. What he liked was to see the sun throw the gorgeous 
colours of the stained glass on to the tiled pavement and watch 
them creep along the floor while the vicar discoursed at length 
on the glories of the New Jerusalem. Gold and ruby and pearl 
in the pulpit, and gold and ruby and pearl on the floor. Then 
Daddy could have listened for ever. 

But this Christmas morning the preacher was a stranger, and he 
told to the sailors and fishermen no tale of colour and splendour, 
but a tale of drab sordid poverty. In the name of the Child born 
that morning he appealed to his hard-toiling audience to help 
little ones whose lives were harder even than theirs. He spoke of 
the slum children of the big cities. Daddy listened in dull dis- 
appointment. The day was overcast, the windows blurred. The 
sand pattered against the windows, and the preacher’s words 
matched their setting. But he could preach, and Daddy grew 
interested. He began to realise that actually in the same country 
as himself there lived thousands of children who not only had 
not enough food to eat or clothes to cover them, but who knew 
nothing of grass or sand and who actually had never seen the sea. 
And this, while it struck Daddy as almost incredible, touched him 
far more than did their hunger or cold. He had never imagined 
that children existed who could not play in green fields or rush 
screaming down the sands to splash in the clean sea-water. He 
listened to the sordid tale of child-life, crowded in the smelling 
slums and back courts, till his heart grew hot within him. When 
the bag came round he eagerly searched, hoping by some miracle 
to find a penny, but there was nothing. He was obliged to let the 


bag pass. 
So interested was Daddy in the story of the little children that 


he was quite indifferent to the pitying half-jeering looks and asides 
of his acquaintances. He climbed the steep street to a small 
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house, the red door of which stood ajar. A blowsy virago thrust 
out her head. He was conscious of a storm of abuse and a blow 
before being hustled indoors. He ate his Christmas dinner of 
sodden pale pork and greens with a nervousness that prevented his 
finding any enjoyment in it. His wife, however, had two lady 
guests whose spirits quite made up for Daddy’s dulness. When 
dinner was over she produced a bottle of fiery port wine, and 
Daddy was thrust out into the cold with a warning not to appear 
again till teatime. 

A big burly sailor was standing on the quay staring down stream 
at the distant bar, and he shook his head and swore to himself 
as he saw the old man’s exit and noted his patient endurance. He 
spoke in rough consolation. 

‘You eat too much for she. Don’t ’ee, old Tom ?’ he asked. 
‘Poor old soul you be, to be sure!’ 

Daddy smiled dismally. ‘I be a ter’ble trouble, I expect, 
John,’ he said; ‘an old man be like a babby. He wants to eat 
little and often.’ 

* And she don’t wish ’ee to do neither on ’em, old Tom, I reckon. 
You be an old man surele. You be more’n eighty! I reckon the 
Lord’ll call ’ee soon,’ said his friend, speaking the words in all 


kindness. 

Daddy looked at the tide racing past. 

“I be ready, John—quite ready when He calls,’ said Daddy. 
‘Maybe He'll call this very night, John. Good day to’ee ;’ and he 
moved off. 

: John watched him shuffle slowly away and then walked after 
m, 

‘Going out along?’ he called; ‘here take this.’ He pulled 
out a lump of shag, and tearing off half of it, slipped the remainder 
into the old man’s pocket. ‘ You can use en, I reckon!’ 

‘Thank ’ee, John, thank ’ee. It be kind of ’ee. My pipe be 
broke, but I can use en.’ 

‘And I reckon I know who broke en,’ said John aloud. ‘Lord 
deliver us from evil women. ‘To think the poor soul once had his 
ten shilling a week and mo’ogny furniture ! ’ 

Daddy thrust a pinch of the tobacco into his cheek, and in better 
spirits moved along the narrow street down the broken ground on to 
the burrows, where he met the full force of the hali-gale. Already 
the short winter’s day showed signs of closing in. He crawled 
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across the wind-swept golf-links to the sea. The grey waters of the 
bay, the death-trap of small coasters, heaved against the narrow 
white line of the horizon. The ebb was laying bare the deadly 
yellow sandspit known as the ‘South Tail.’ Lundy Island was 
barely visible, a shapeless mass among the rain-clouds. Between 
the dunes and the island was a turmoil of waters. A Cardiff pilot. 
boat, reefed down, thrashed her way up channel. But for her the 
sea was empty. 

A man was standing on top of the highest dune—a thin black 
figure gazing over the waters, one hand holding on a low hat: 
and as Daddy drew near he recognised the preacher of the morning, 
An impulse, which he could not resist, to accost him seized on 
Daddy. The man exercised a curious fascination over him, seeing 
that he had never heard of him or seen him before that morning. 
He struck aside through the windings of the sandhills and painfully 
climbed the dune. 

“I want to ask ’ee, sir,’ he began, without any preliminary, 
“if that were true you told us this morning about they little ‘uns ! 
Or did ’ee make it up to get the money out of our pockets ?’ went 
on Daddy with absolute directness. ‘Can ’ee spare a few minutes, 
sir, or maybe I can walk back with ’ee ?’ 

‘ The air is pure and fresh, and it is seldom I get a chance of 
enjoying it,’ the preacher said. ‘I am not leaving the shore yet, 
but I will talk with you with pleasure.’ 

They scrambled down into a big bunker under the lee of the 
dune, and there the toiler of the city told the toiler of the sea of 
the lives of the little ones amongst whom he too had grown old— 
the children who had never seen the red sun flame sullenly out 
from behind Lundy Island or sink through azure and saffron into 
a gentle summer sea. 

‘ And,’ cried Daddy, when the speaker ceased, ‘ I have nothing, 
not one farthing to give ’ee for them. Once I could, but now I have 
nought. Not one farthing, or I would give it to they little ‘uns, 
sir!’ 

“My friend,’ the preacher answered sententiously, but in 4 
kindly tone, for he saw Daddy’s eyes, ‘God looks beyond mere 
gold and silver. You would give if you were able, and He will 
see the cup of cold water in your heart. Your sympathy may 
bring the little children a blessing greater than money.’ 

“Good day, sir. Thank ’ee,’ said old Daddy, shaking the 
proffered hand. 
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He walked from the shelter of the bunker to the edge of the 
wet sand, bare now for a mile. To his right a black mass lay 
forlorn, as a great whale left stranded by the ebb. It was the 
wreck of a large ketch that had gone ashore a few months previously, 
drowning her crew of three men, the master’s body being flung 
beside the wreck, both lying unnoticed from early evening till 
broad daylight. Daddy’s eyes shone. Here he was in his element. 
He stared defiantly at the broken seas and driving rain-clouds, 
Memory recalled a Christmas Day, nearer fifty than forty years ago, 
when he, the coxswain of the lifeboat, stood drenched and three- 
parts stunned and called on a fresh crew to take his boat, already 
twice upset, through the surf that was hammering the foreign 
barque to pieces. For the exploit he had won two medals—one at 
the instance of the Emperor of Austria himself. 

Presently a gleam shone out from the blackness hiding Lundy 
Island. The angry sun approaching its setting threw sullen red 
beams across the waters. The pools left on the great expanse of 
sand glowed and glistened a brilliant red, brighter even, the old man 
fancied, than the colours on the church floor. Pool after pool 
caught the ight till the wet sands turned into a network of crimson. 
Then the sun dipped behind the clouds and sank in a wild glow of 
scarlet and dull purples. As the colours died away Daddy turned 
to go. 

But in a little pool close to his feet it seemed to him that a spark 
of the red fire still lingered. He stooped down. Sure enough 
something was gleaming in the clear sea-water. He picked it out 
with trembling fingers. It was a great gold ring, and in it was set 
one shining red stone. To Daddy’s dull eyes it shone even as the 
sun had shone. 

His fingers closed tight on it, and he thrust it into his coat- 
pocket. He stared round him, but no one was in sight. East, 
south, and north lay the spinning sand-dunes. Before him stretched 
the sea, and both sea and land were deserted. Daddy took out 
his treasure and gloated. Of its value he had no doubt. He 
allowed the romantic element free play. That it was of very 
great price he had no doubt at all. 

‘Jools,’ Daddy muttered—‘ goold, ruby, and pearl. Goold, ruby, 
and pearl. And if the sun wor out, wouldn’t ’er flash proper ! ’ 

He quite naturally considered the ring his own property. The 
sea that had taken everything from him had returned him 
something at last. Daddy meant to keep it, or rather sell it. It 
34—2 
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represented to him everything of which his marriage had robbed him 
—the ten shillings a week, the tobacco and glass, and the society of 
his friends. He stood quite still, and thankfulness filled his breast, 

‘I be old,’ he said ; ‘ what er ’ll fetch ’ll last me out, and to Spare 
too’; and it is sad to think Daddy did not contemplate sharing the 
proceeds of his find with Mrs. Bell. 

In great spirits he turned away to cross the sandhills before 
darkness fell, stumbling along absorbed in the delightful problem 
of how to dispose of his prize and where to store the resultant coin, 

With the sinking of the sun the evening turned bitterly cold. 
The stinging wind, shifting a couple of points, blew right ashore, 
driving Daddy over the burrows. He ploughed along full of 
pleasant thoughts, his hands deep in his pockets, clutching the 
ring, over the grass, up to the arch of the road, and there he stopped 
to take breath, looking back at the burrows below, over which he 
hadcome. The plain was dingy grey and a mass of shifting shadows, 
but he fancied he could make out a dark spot moving among them 
—the figure of the returning preacher. And then poor Daddy! 
With his eyes on the preacher and his fingers on the ring, the two 
ideas connected! He was called on for his sacrifice. 

He stood smitten, leaning against the coping. He laid the ring 
on the stone. It flashed no longer in the grey evening, and the 
light had gone from Daddy’s eyes as well. 

*“ Would give if you were able”! Those words he spoke,’ 
groaned Daddy ; ‘ and now I be able!’ 

To his mind the issue was painful, but simple. In his prosperous 
days he would have slipped the ring on his finger and proudly 
displayed it; but his own misery had given him understanding, 
taught him that there was a lot worse than his, and Daddy was 
learning that in adversity there is knowledge, and in knowledge 
self-sacrifice. 

“I can’t, O Lord! I can’t do it,’ muttered Daddy, and 
stumbled down the dark road to the village. 

It was quite dark, but by the light of the single gas-lamp he 
sought out John, and, taking him aside, told him of the treasure 
and revealed his plan. 

‘°Tis to sell ’er, and you to keep the money for me, that I have 
ordained,’ said Daddy. ‘I did think of running, but she would 
follow after and catch me, I reckon,’ he concluded. 

John, who had listened with wonder and thorough sympathy, 
fell readily in with Daddy’s plan. 
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‘ Ay, Daddy, you hand ’er over to me. I'll take ’er up the line 
and sell ’er. Wunnerful lucky old man you be! Will ’ee hand 
‘or over now ?” said John. ‘ Let’s have a look at ’er.’ John, 
eager for a sight of the trove, stretched out his hand. 

Daddy nodded assent and thrust his hand into his pocket, but 
the sound of the church bell calling to evening service made him 


ause. 
‘T1—T’ll hand ’er over after church,’ he said. ‘ Thank ’ee, 


John, thank’ee.’ 

The church was again full, but the floor was dull ; the coloured 
panes shone now out into the night, and Daddy sat at war with 
himself. Through prayer and hymn and carol Daddy wavered, 
deciding only to become undecided. To his terror, there was no 
sermon that night, and the quiet interval for reflection was denied 
him. The missionary had gone to preach at a neighbouring church, 
but before the final hymn the vicar, with the offertory-bag in his 
hand, turned to the congregation. 

‘The collection this evening,’ he said, ‘ will be for the poor 
children of the big cities, of whom you heard this morning,’ and 
then added : ‘ Let no man give grudgingly or of necessity, for God 
loveth a cheerful giver.’ 

In the midst of a strenuous hymn the bag arrived, and old 
Daddy straightened himself to meet it. He thrust his hand bravely 
into his jacket-pocket. Something that chinked fell into the bag, 
and with it a prayer that the Lord would bless the poor slum 
children and would also call to Himself the old man who had parted 
with his good fortune. When the hymn was roared to a conclusion, 
Daddy knelt, nothing better than a broken child himself, and 
stripped once more of worldly wealth. Yet the blessing from the 
altar rested for a moment on the old white head. 

John met Daddy outside the church according to the appoint- 
ment. His chagrin for Daddy’s sake, be it said, was very great, 
and he could not help adding that in his opinion the Lord had 
helped Daddy, and Daddy had no business to part with the gift. 
John was not at all pleased, and Daddy’s action seemed likely to 
satisfy no one. 

His wife was exceedingly angry at Daddy’s not appearing at 
the tea-table where he was so unwelcome. John, as has been said, 
was annoyed also. The person least pleased of all was the vicar 
when in the vestry he drew from the offertory-bag a large and 
heavy brass ring with a bogus and prodigious ruby stone. For 
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a moment he had been himself deceived, which added to his annoy- 
ance. He took it home, and, having explained to the missionary 
at the supper-table that it had evidently come from a cracker 
and been deposited in the bag by some mischievous child or godless 
scoffer, threw it contemptuously into the fire. 

If Daddy’s prayer had been answered, and he had been called 
home that night with the memory of his sacrifice fresh upon him, 
none could have cavilled. His release, however, came in another 
way, but still through the agency of the ring. John was quite 
unable to keep the story of Daddy’s extraordinary behaviour to 
himself. At the‘ Ship in Stays’ he told the story, and stated that 
Daddy’s reason for parting with the treasure must have been that 
he knew Mrs. Bell was sure to learn of the find, and was desirous 
that anyone, even the slum children, should benefit rather than 
she. This was thought reasonable, though all marvelled at 
Daddy’s daring. 

But the next day the news of Daddy’s find, its value enormously 
exaggerated, reached Mrs. Bell, fortunately for Daddy, after he 
had been turned into the street. Mrs. Bell, unable to wait, dis- 
hevelled and panting for information, made her way to the vicarage, 
where she found the vicar. She demanded the immediate return 
of the property, and the vicar, instead of adopting the obvious course 
of explaining Daddy’s mistake and the worthlessness of the ring, 
took the ground that the contents of the offertory-bag were the 
property of the Church: that a gift so bestowed was not to be 
discussed with a third party. Mrs. Bell’s excitement rose so high 
that the vicar—a rather timid man—gave ground, and was con- 
pelled to tell her that the ring was burnt. Mrs. Bell interpreted 
this statement to mean that he intended to keep it for himself; 
she altogether lost her temper, and the vicar hurriedly sent for 
the police. 

Daddy was on the quay, sitting by the water looking at the 
trawlers coming up the river, when the noise of his wife’s passing 
to the police-station echoed down the narrow street. It was a short 
three hundred yards from vicarage to station, but the two powerful 
constables composing the force were obliged to exert all their powers 
to remove her from the one to the other. A cold cell, however. 
so reduced her spirit that she sent for Daddy to bail her out, an error 
which he would have committed bad he not been forcibly prevented 
by his friends of the ‘ Ship in Stays.’ 
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‘The best place for her,’ was the unanimous opinion; ‘ and if 
she gets six months on top, better still.’ 

The police showed their wounds and torn uniforms to the 
magistrates, and, unnerved by the disgrace of the arrest, she 
pleaded guilty to the assaults on the police. Though the vicar 
withdrew the question of broken ornaments and furniture, she 
was sentenced to six weeks’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

But Mrs. Bell was destined never to see the village and the old 
husband, whom she had so badly treated, again. Wrecked by 
excess and deprived of stimulant, she died in the prison infirmary 
before she had completed her sentence. And so the freedom which 
Daddy had refused came to him, after all, through the ring. 

To him the vicar’s motive for the fiction of the destruction of 
the treasure was quite clear: to save him—Daddy—from the 
vengeance of Mrs. Bell. By affirming the ring’s worthlessness 
her wrath might be lessened. With a feeble wink he congratulated 
the puzzled vicar on his astuteness. But that the treasure reached 
its destination he never doubted. 

And now Daddy has regained full possession of the furniture 
and the ten shillings a week, and he has rejoined his friends in the 
parlour of the ‘ Ship in Stays.’ He is a grateful old man; and in 
church, when the beautiful colours lie thick on the floor, he thinks 
of the benefits which the wonderful ring is working among the 
little slum children and of the glories of that Home so soon to be 
his. 

W. H. Apams. 





THE LEAVES OF THE TREE. 
BY ARTHUR C. BENSON. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


Tue Editor of the Cornutti has permitted me to exhibit q 
little gallery of portraits in his pages. The only conditions he 
has made are that they should be the portraits of men whom I 
have known well enough to describe with some degree of personal 
vivacity, and that they should also be people the effect of 
whose influence and character I had to some extent experienced; 
not mere remote figures, whom I had seen like statues at the 
ends of vistas, with everlasting gestures of frozen emotion, 
or whose voices I had publicly heard conversing or expostulating, 
persuading or explaining; but actual persons, whose remarks 
had been addressed sincerely or intimately to myself, and with 
whom I had been in some sort of direct relation. This was a 
grateful task, and one which I accepted with genuine delight. 
But when I came to consider the question more closely, I 
foresaw certain very real and positive difficulties. I have 
determined to write with the utmost candour and frankness ; and 
this in the first place creates a difficulty, because even men who 
have enjoyed a certain degree of publicity, though they belong 
in a sense to the whole world, yet are in a sense private property 
as well. I should not myself claim any property in the illus- 
trious dead, however nearly they might have been related to 
myself. I cannot conceive objecting to anything being said or 
written of anyone whom I had known well or loved, after their 
death, provided only that it were true. Indeed, our whole 
attitude of mind about the dead seems to me strangely narrow 
and artificial. We talk freely enough about the living, and do 
not hesitate, in an intimate circle, to discuss plainly the faults 
and failings of those whom we love. The only reason why we 
do not discuss such things more openly with people outside the 
intimate circle is a relic of barbarism, a desire to safeguard our 
friends, and not to put a weapon into the hands of possible foes. 
But death removes all that; and the idea of trying to preserve 
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a reputation unblemished, at the expense of truth, to guard a 
man’s memory by suppressing facts, seems to me hopelessly 
insincere and faint-hearted. To doctor a record, so as to make 
it into an attractive romance, is a childish, almost a savage 
thing. The old phrase de mortuis nil nisi bonum is often mis- 
interpreted; it does not mean that one must indiscriminately 
praise the dead, but rather that one ought not to say anything 
about them if one cannot praise them. But both principles 
alike seem to me to be vicious, in sacrificing honesty to 
decorum. There are, of course, people whom it is better not 
to write about at all, or even to read about; whom, indeed, 
it is better to forget altogether, if one can, people of mean, 
cruel, treacherous, or selfish dispositions, whose example is 
only valuable because it shows one what to detest, and whose 
whole existence gives one a sort of ugly shuddering doubt 
about the plans and purposes of God—people who have made 
havoc of their own lives and of the lives of those about them, 
whose death would have been at any time desirable, and 
the earlier it had occurred so much the better for the world. 
But even so I am not quite sure, because one would not think 
of applying the same principle to works of imagination; and 
books or plays which show the horror and misery of such lives 
can do more good than a multitude of sermons. Besides, I 
believe that the only way of getting at the secret of the world 
is to employ the scientific method, not blinking the facts which 
make against the theories which we should like to be able to 
maintain. Perhaps it may be said that the study of diseased 
souls should be left to moral pathologists and psychologists. It 
is not a good thing for ordinary people to read the details of 
diseases, because the unconscious imagination is capable of play- 
ing very disagreeable tricks and inducing a debilitating sort of 
imitation. And thus it is perhaps better that the study of 
crimes and moral failings should be left to professed moralists 
and philosophers, whose business it is to arrive at theories by 
analysis and comparison; unless indeed such sad histories are 
glorified and uplifted by art and inspiration, in which case they 
may become true and moving pictures, and lead people to turn 
their backs upon the beginnings of evil. 

But when it comes to dealing with men who have played 
upon the whole a noble part in life, whose vision has been 
clear and whose heart has been wide, who have not only followed 
their own personal ambitions, but have really desired to leave 
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the world better and happier than they found it—in such cages, 
indiscriminate praise is not only foolish and untruthful, it js 
positively harmful and noxious. What one desires to see in the 
lives of others is some sort of transformation, some evidence of 
patient struggling with faults, some hint of failings triumphed 
over, some gain of generosity and endurance and courage. 1p 
slur over the faults and failings of the great is not only in. 
artistic, it is also faint-hearted and unjust. It alienates sym. 
pathy, it substitutes unreal adoration for wholesome admiration, 
it afflicts the reader, conscious of frailty and struggle, with a 
sense of hopeless despair in the presence of anything 9 
supremely high-minded and flawless. Such writing turns human 
beings into stones and statues. It deprives them of humanity 
and loveableness. The figures whom one really loves and 
worships, in history and fiction, are the people with great virtues 
and great faults, not the stainless, unruffled, icy saints who 
picked their way daintily through the mire. For, after all, in 
life, there is plenty of dirt and even blood about, and one cannot 
come out of it with feet unsoiled and garments unstained. The 
men whose lives and memories have affected human beings 
deeply have been men like David and Socrates, St. Augustine 
and St. Paul, St. Francis and Mahomet, Dr. Johnson and Walter 
Scott, Ruskin and Carlyle—men of large hearts and passionate 
impulses, who, in spite of faults and sorrows, have made a 
gallant and heroic business out of life, and who encourage one 
to desire goodness, because their goodness seems such a beautiful 
and attractive thing. No one ever wanted to be good like pious 
Aineas or King Arthur, or desired even dimly to adopt the 
attributes of the Eternal Father as depicted by Milton! 

Of course, the one thing which differentiates the noble man 
from the ignoble is his power of caring passionately and desper- 
ately about other people, and of spending himself for their happi- 
ness and welfare. The great spirits of the world do not want 
to compel other people to be good and wise, to be obeyed and 
admired. They only want to share their joy in all that is noble 
and pure, because it brings them such radiant and incalculable 
happiness; they feel that if they could only explain it all to 
others and put it in the right light, it would save so much 
horrible misery and despair. The sorrows of the great-hearted 
are the agonies of seeing things go wrong and being unable to 
help. It is the dreadful load of preventible misery that crushes 
the life out of those who care for others. They cannot just 
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warn and advise, and then shrug their shoulders at the sight of 
men and women drifting into wretchedness. They feel all the 
horror of nightmare, when one seems to be bound hand and foot, 
and forced to see some idiotic tragedy enacted before dumb 
lips and staring eyes and helpless hands. 

Of course, to read the lives of men of the heroic type has its 
discouraging side. One realises how cold and faint-hearted one 
is, how pettily selfish, how sensitively vain. One despairs of 
ever being able to feel or to care like that! But the more that 
one knows of the secret processes of mind and soul, the more 
clear it becomes that to keep one’s thought and heart desirously 
set upon what one knows to be high and true, is the one chance 
that such influences will creep by viewless channels into the 
mind. Below reasoning faculties and conventional practices, 
there seems to be in every one of us a spirit of ancient lineage 
and blind processes, which acts surely and stubbornly on some 
hidden determination of its own. One sees men of tranquil 
iancies and logical sense spun off their feet by the surge and 
rush of some elemental passion. One sees vivid sensitive imagi- 
native people, of sweet nature and uplifted thought, acting stub- 
bornly and persistently, in spite of suffering and sorrow, in 
obedience to some vile desire, hating and abhorring it, and yet 
with no power to withstand the tragic impulse. These are the 
deep and dark secrets of life, the pages in the world’s book which 
we must read for all our shuddering reluctance. 

But I do not think that there is anything which so clearly 
shows the weakness of our belief in the permanence of individu- 
ality, our lack of faith in immortality, in spite of our loud and 
glib profession to the contrary, as the low-spirited way in which 
we persist in thinking and speaking of the dead as if their human 
life were all, as if the record were closed and the progress 
arrested. If we really felt sure we should encounter the spirits 
of those we have loved in some other sphere, we should be 
ashamed to look them in the face if we had praised them in- 
sincerely, understood them feebly, poured nauseous unction over 
their memories, embalmed them with luscious and heady spices, 
hidden them away securely in the tomb. What can the soul, 
in its path among the stars, care about the nodding hearse- 
plumes and the brandished handkerchief? Who that is freed 
from the low-hung skies, the sickly light of earth, its noisy 
clamours, its mean whispers, could care to have the record of his 
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life wrapped in specious disguises and in rank perfumes? Does 
not everyone hope that with the putting-off of the poor body he 
may also put off at least some of the superficial and despicable 
faults of temperament—uneasy vanities, mean ambitions, petty 
cowardices, comfortable vices? Who that had a grain of sin. 
cerity in his soul would not desire that if anything were said of 
him at all, in record or monument, it should at least be utterly 
and transparently sincere? 

Nothing can excuse a biographer for unreality, or exaggerated 
praise, or suppression of the shadows of temperament, except the 
absolute conviction that the soul whom he so undertakes to 
bedaub and adorn is utterly and entirely dead and perished; in 
which case a biography means a mere gushing attempt to relieve, 
at any sacrifice of truth and sense, the equally faithless sorrow 
of bereaved friends and relations. 

There was a time when, though I was not sincere enough to 
admit it, and indeed urgently proclaimed the contrary, I did 
practically, though not confessedly, hold the belief myself that 
death was indeed the end of soul and body alike. I professed 
myself a Christian believer, but I did, as a matter of fact, 
think of the dead as gone and ended. But of late I have 
come to feel very differently. Let me speak frankly, and say 
that the opposite truth has come home to me through intense 
and prolonged suffering of a most grievous kind, through 
the sight of mental torture in the case of more than one 
very dear to myself, through ambitions deeply and justly dis- 
appointed, through the realisation of great moral cowardice in 
myself, and ugly desires for material satisfaction. Through 
sorrow and bitter humiliation, through a process of stern empty- 
ing of the soul, through the severe denial of joy and light, one 
blessed truth has dawned upon me. TI have seen and perceived 
that the soul is a very ancient and tenacious and long-lived 
thing; that its past is not bounded by birth or its future by 
death ; that it is like a thread in a tapestry, that emerges for an 
instant to complete a picture, to give a touch of bright colour 
or haunted shade, and disappears again behind the woof to 
emerge again in a different scene. 

I would not here indulge in vague theories as to the reappear- 
ance of the spirit. but it seems to me certain that it is at least 
of as imperishable stuff as the matter which clothes it. And, 
further, that while we see matter, when life ceases to animate it. 
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quietly sink back into the common stock, only to be reanimated 
again in other forms of animal or herb, so the stuff of the soul 
may well sink back for awhile into some silent reservoir of life, 
to be impelled some future day, by laws of which at present we can 
have no cognisance, into some other living and breathing form. 
And just, too, as the primal atom into which all matter is ulti- 
mately resolved has no quality that we know of, but gains its 
quality as muscle or tissue, as the hue or scent of the flower, from 
juxtaposition and admixture, so may it be with the soul. What- 
ever happens, it is in everything that we are merged, and not in 
nothing. And then, too, this sense of identity, whatever it is, is 
the only thing of which I am wholly and absolutely certain in a 
world that may be but a world of shadows; and thus, a cessation 
of identity is the one inconceivable thought, because the sense of 
identity is the parent of all thought and impression. It seems to 
me to matter little whether the metaphysician says, sum ergo 
cogito or cogito ergo sum. Consciousness is not the cause of 
existence, but it may well be the proof. I donot think that memory 
can exist apart from the material brain. But that seems to me 
an unimportant matter; what matters is that I should still be 
able to feel, under whatever change of scene and circumstance, 
that I am still myself. I do not believe that memory persists, 
but the effect of life exists, and the self that rises from the 
ashes of the old is the self that has been moulded by the act, the 
word, and the thought. Of this I am sure, that the self of every 
man is a thing far stronger and older than the petty accidents 
that for a time enshrine it ; and, though we are in a sense subject 
to material laws, yet we are in a much truer sense independent of 
them and stronger than them. 

And thus one comes to perceive that the thing which matters 
in the history of every soul is not the amount of our achievement 
and success, or the materials in which we work, but the quality 
of our acts and words and the method by which we produce them. 
We are utterly taken in, as a rule, by the material environment. 
A man in a great position, a monarch or a statesman, a priest or 
a writer, may be merely as a worm in a fruit. We congratulate the 
worm not on its energy, but on the size of the fruit which it 
has the opportunity of devouring. Meanwhile, a man without 
opportunity, immured in a trivial round of duty, and among 
dull and uncongenial companions, may be as a delicate flower 
of wreathed petal and poignant fragrance, that fulfils its sweet 
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destiny unobserved in some untrodden woodland. The point js 
the beauty and singleness of our aim, and the nearness with which 
we achieve it, not the accident of wealth and fame or the incident 
of social impressiveness. 

Does this seem more than an old and weary truth—one of the 
maxims that we throw aside with our childish copybooks? I do 
not know; it is not soto me. One of my commonest experiences 
nowadays is to stumble upon some such frozen aphorism, which 
seemed in childhood but a tangle of ugly words, and to perceive 
in the light of experience that it is a gem of truth crystallised 
from countless generations of human hope and suffering; and 
so, too, as one gets older, one learns the same sort of truth about 
persons. Then, one was impressed by brilliant and meteoric 
persons, who performed gracefully and effectively, with flourish 
and charm; and one valued and rated the performance more 
highly if one believed that neither effort nor patience lay behind 
it. It was the charm, the captivating grace that mattered; and 
if to that was added a superficial modesty and courtesy, which 
abstained from calling attention to the act or the word, and 
claimed no deference or attention, then the victory seemed com- 
plete. But one put aside as so much humble drudgery the 
failures of clumsy people, however painstaking and persevering 
they might be. The easy triumph, that was the sign of true 
merit; worse than that, one thrust aside the faithful and ser- 
viceable affections and courtesies of the ungraceful and the 
obscure, the patient attempts to conciliate and win. Good-humour, 
goodwill, enthusiasm, virtue, temperance, reliability—how little 
one thought of them in comparison with grace and radiance! 

The years have passed, and a certain sorting has taken place. 
I will not say that the charm and the brilliance of some of may 
contemporaries have not had their reward. They have been re- 
warded, because the world does value such things, does crown 
them. Some of these attractive figures have added patience to 
their brilliance, have developed industry ; but some have lapsed 
in their flight, and trail their pinions in the dust. Others of no 
brilliance or distinction have won their way by sincerity and 
kindness and trustworthiness. But the best test of all—and it 
is here that the old maxims still seem to me to err—is whether 
a man in his maturity gathers complacency about his efforts. 
To be contented is success, to be complacent is failure. To be 
pleased with life, or at all events to be interested in life, to 
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trace the sincere goodwill, the steadfast purpose, the wise affection 
of the Father of all in the retrospect of past years—enough at 
least to enable one to look forward, with a deep curiosity, a lofty 
emotion, to the pages which yet remain to be turned—that is the 
right attitude for all who live by faith at all. One learns not 
to expect everything, and yet to hope for anything; one learns 
to trust the design of God rather than one’s own prudence and 
prescience; and this is to be contented. But the complacent 
man learns to give the credit to his own industry and sagacity 
rather than gratefully to acknowledge his good fortune. He 
despises the fortunes of others, without caring to investigate the 
causes of their failure. He sees nothing hopeful or invigorating 
in defeat; he treats sorrow and illness as ugly interruptions to 
his own well-matured plans. He thinks of a man’s life as a 
printed and bound memoir, finished and complete, and glorifies 
his faithlessness and his lack of imagination by the name of 
sterling common sense. But all this has to be unlearned some 
time; because the only hope is to recognise that performance 
is nothing except in so far as it exalts and cleanses the soul; 
and the complacent man is thus like a child which builds a sand 
fort upon the beach, and rejoices in having defied the tide, if 
its punctual ebb spares the precarious bastion. Yet the old 
proverbs would have us believe that the memory of a well-spent life 
is a thing which one may take out like a hoarded jewel, and 
regard with satisfaction and delight. It is not so; past triumph 
brings often but a fear that one may do less worthily, or it is 
swallowed up in an anxious care for some further ambition, 
some peak yet unclimbed. The happiest of all are those who have 
learned quietly to disregard such things altogether, who take 
marks of the world’s confidence gratefully and soberly, and care 
only for the quality of work and not for its outward attractive- 
ness. I was talking the other day to a conspicuously successful 
man, @ man who, whatever he has done, has always succeeded in 
being praised for it—who has been lauded for his common-sense 
when he has done or said a popular thing, and for his courage and 
straightness when he has done or said an unpopular thing. He 
said to me, with entire frankness, that he could not pretend that 
he had not been successful—he knew that he had succeeded far 
above his deserts, and he thought it probable that he would have 
a time of just as unreasonable censure; that he was quite pre- 
pared for it, and believed that he was not dependent upon praise. 
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Now, in the portraits which I am going to draw, I mean to try 
to make them illustrative of character rather than mere records 
of personality. I do not mean that I am going to force my por. 
traits to conform to a type, but I have searched for types rather 
than for features. Everyone, after all, is unique; but, for all 
that, one may divide human beings into broad classes, and I have 
chosen my figures for contrast rather than for individual distinc. 
tion. In estimating a man, like a work of art, one has to dis. 
cover what his aim was, and how far he realised it. It is the 
closeness of realisation rather than actual performance that is 
interesting and inspiring. The lives that are worth depicting 
are lives lived on a conscious design, however meagre may be 
the materials in which the actor has worked. The lives that 
are not worth regarding are the drifting existences, the lives 
whose sails are filled with the breath of others’ thoughts, and 
which veer and tack without a port or a goal. A conscious aim, 
no matter how simple, is what glorifies a life. A purpose formed 
and held to—modified, perhaps, and enlarged—is the measure 
of the divine. I dare not here enter into the intricate question 
as to how far it is in a man’s power to form aims and to carry 
them out. The power of carrying out aims seems to me a gift, 
like all other gifts; and as to the forming of an aim, there must, 
I think, be some process of begetting and quickening, or, at 
least, the ripening of some seed within the soul. Perhaps the 
reason why I hesitate is that I have myself felt sorrowfully the 
lack of some consistent guiding principle. It is not for want 
of seeing the need of it and the greatness of it; it is the lack of 
some tenacity of execution. 

But the lives that I have chosen are lives in which there has 
been both aim and execution. And here I will make no pretence 
that my aim has been merely to draw characteristic portraits of 
interesting figures. I believe that the best chance of quickening 
one’s own aim is to see it quickened and enlarged and produced in 
the lives of others; and my intention is this and no other : alere 
flammam, as the old saying goes, to feed the flame. 

The characters, then, that I shall try to depict are characters 
that seem to have been endowed with some clearness of vision; 
that have foreseen the end in the beginning, and have persist- 
ently pressed to a goal in sight; that have not, like faint-hearted 
or inquisitive pilgrims, been drawn aside to stroll in by-paths 
or to drowse in sleepy hollows; that have not been distracted by 
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ing fancies or preoccupied with private cares; that have not 
tried feebly to please and charm everyone whom they met; that 
have not submerged all sense of approval and disapproval in the 
vague desire to be at ease in all companies; who, however much 
they may have sympathised and compassionated and even sus- 
pended judgment about others, have still had some bright and 
secret criterion of their own. There are many men and women 
in the world for whom the ultimate court of appeal, in matters 
of right and wrong, of beauty and ugliness, of force and weak- 
ness, is the average opinion of the world in general. They are 
always straining their ears to catch it; they are elated and serene 
if it approves, they blanch and repent if it disapproves. But 
the guides and leaders of the world are the men who concern 
themselves very little with what others think of their acts and 
deeds. They do not consciously despise opinion or wantonly 
affront it. But they are far more afraid of the verdict of their 
own consciences than of any other verdict; and they fear and 
value the stern or joyful voice of conscience, not because they 
are serene in egotism, but because it seems to them the voice of 
some larger spirit with whom they are in contact. Such men as 
these regard their own timidities and weaknesses as they regard 
their own pains and ailments—as things which it is both 
courageous and pleasant to disregard and triumph over, not 
things to propitiate and make weak terms with. It is not that 
I have only drawn pictures of uncompromising idealists. It is 
not everyone who is affected by the thought of virtue as by a 
high strain of music or as by a piece of glowing rhetoric. The 
aims and objects of some of those whom I shall draw were simple 
and prosaic enough. Yet they held to them; and it is their 
tenacity upon which I lay stress. 

One need not, I think, discourage oneself at finding that one’s 
interest in personality and individuality outruns one’s zeal for 
movements and causes. The people who can take broad and 
hopeful views of life are the people who can generalise and 
idealise. But one may be made differently. Speaking for 
myself, I find that I have a quick eye for what is minute and 
particular ; and if one has a very vivid and acute sense of detail, 
one tends to lose the broad effects of light and colour. But 
these are only two different ways of looking at life, and one must 
make the best of one’s limitations. I shall therefore make no 
attempt to draw broad conclusions, but only to render details 
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as faithfully as I can. The microscope is as useful as the tele. 
scope. The mistake is to turn the microscope upon a star, or 
the telescope upon the arrowy plumage of the moth. Here my 
work will be microscopic; for the wonder of life is that, whether 
it is seen near or far, there appears to be the same fidelity of 
law, the same fertility of invention, the same inscrutable care 
of form and process; and as far as the mystery goes, the frozen 
horns of some gigantic mountain are no more and no leg 
astounding than the crystalline geometry of the smallest snow. 
flake that lodges on the monstrous ledge. The soul can be awed 
and thrilled as deeply by the wonder of the starry flower that 
breaks from the tangle of the woodland at the call of spring, 
as by the drift of suns that powder the floor of night; and here 
in these few pages I shall try my best to depict what is the first 
and last of wonders—the soul of man, confining such vastness 
of perception, such infinite dreams, in a frame so insignificant 
and so feeble. The sense of the distinctness of life must come 
first, and only thus can we draw near to the sense of its bound- 
lessness and its infinite horizons. 

I write in a day of high summer and golden light. In a brief 
interval, between the labour of the morning and the labour of the 
evening, I found myself walking in the grassy avenue of a great 
park. To right and left ran the leafy aisles, and doves hidden in 
their branching retreats cooed drowsily, as though they had found 
peace and were satisfied with it. The buttercup and the clover 
carried down out of the golden air the flash and lustre of the sun, 
and the happy breeze came wandering softly down the sun- 
warmed spaces just touched with a delicacy of summer fragrance 
that seemed the crown of perfect health, so wholesome and 9 
sweet it was. Far away the great house blinked drowsily through 
its sun-blinds, while at the farther end came a glimpse of wold 
and wood, so liquid and crystalline of hue that it seemed like the 
glowing of a quiet gem or the shoaling of some azure sea; the 
whole thing so perfect, with so settled, so living a peace, that one 
could not conceive of it as anything but perennial and abiding, 
without beginning or end. 

Yet think of it! But six generations ago the great house 
must have stared and glowed like a hot coal tumbled on a carpet, 
a crude mass of red brick. Along these branching avenues 
strings of carts and gangs of men must have gone trailing through 
the oozy mud: the avenue itself an absurd quadruple line of 
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guarded wisps! What faith to have thus slashed and cumbered 
the quiet earth, with no hope of seeing the pomp or dignity of 
it all, for the sake of the descendants whom one would never 
know, and who might, as likely as not, crop the matured oaks to 
pay gambling debts, and mortgage the beloved acres for a song 
or worse than a song! 

It is hard, surely, to think that the house that came out of 
the soul of a man should be more lasting than the soul that made 
it And, further still, how impossible to believe that the soul 
itself, through its complacencies and satisfactions, as well as 
through its sorrows and agonies, is not surely climbing heaven- 
ward. For the native air of the spirit is peace and joy, and it is 
these that we try fo capture and seize, when we ought to be 
earning them patiently and with the fear that looks forward rather 
than backward. And of one thing we may be certain, that our 
times of sorrow and dismay are but the natural signs that we are 
mounting fast—we need not fear them! What we have rather 
to fear are the times when we recline in indolent content. 

So long as the soul lingers among external events, progress is 
delayed; for, when they are over, they are past like the flying 
shadow of a cloud. They have no interest, no power in them- 
selves, but only in so far as they affect the soul. It is recorded 
that the great writer Flaubert was pained at contact with the 
bourgeois mind, not because such people thought and felt 
differently from himself, but because they did not really think and 
feel at all. They were interested only in events. Their trivial 
volubility, using the language of emotion without either think- 
ing or feeling, was what horrified him. 

One need not be pettily introspective. One may live whole- 
heartedly in events, causes, people; but the victory consists in 
feeling it all deeply, and even morbid feeling is better than apathy 
or content. It is, after all, feeling that constitutes life and pro- 
gress ; insensibility is death. But nothing must stand in the way 
of the soul or delay it. Nothing, not even love itself, can ever 
make up for the loss of personal freedom and personal emotion. 

Those who seem to escape from discipline are not to be envied ; 
they have farther to go. As Walt Whitman said, in one of those 
supreme flashes of insight which atone for so much that is trivial 
and categorical in his writings : 

Through life, death, burial, the means are provided, nothing is scanted ; 


Through angers, losses, ambition, ignorance, ennui, what you are picks its way. 
; 35—2 















THE FLINT HEART. 


BY EDEN PHILLPO(!'rS. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


MR. MELES. 


NegEbuess to say that Unity and Bismarck were delighted at 
the triumph of Marsh Galloper. Unity did not quite under. 
stand about the magnificence of the fifth class of the Titanian 
Order, but she was very pleased at the thought of visiting Fairy- 
land again; while as for the bottle, he also much desired to go, 
for a practical reason, because he thought that if he could be 
thoroughly mended all over, it would be much more useful to 
him in his future career than any kind compliment from the 
King. 

So they waited for the invitation to come; and I’m sorry to 
say that it did not. There was a reason for this, and, strangely 
enough, the person who told Charles the reason was Ship. They 
could understand each other now since they had been in Fairy- 
land together. You will remember that Charles had determined 
to inquire of Ship why all the beasts were so much worried and 
why they were collecting and having open-air meetings and so 
forth. Well, he did inquire, and Ship was able to explain. 

‘ There’s a dickens of a row on,’ said Ship in his rough-and- 
ready dog language. ‘ And it’s all that cross-patch badger’s 
fault. The badger has been putting on a terrible deal of side 
lately and ordering people about, and insulting everybody, and 
making the woodpecker fly on errands for him, and eating the 
partridges’ eggs, and commanding the fox to go and live farther 
off, and standing on the bank of the river to make faces at the 
salmon, and frightening the young rabbits, and bullying the 
rooks, and growling at the water-voles, and goodness knows what 
else beside. He’s bitten the heron’s tail, and scratched the wild 
cat all over, and made the squirrel’s life a burden to it; while 2s 
for the mice and lizards and newts and such small things, they 
can’t dare to breathe the same air with the badger now. If he 
meets them, he orders them off and sets his children at them. 
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He flies at everything as if he was mad. He says he will be 
obeyed, and he declares that the whole Moor belongs to him; 
and he’s making the creatures all believe it.’ 

‘Tt sounds to me terribly as if he had found the Flint Heart,’ 
said Charles. 

‘That’s exactly what he has done,’ answered Ship. ‘ You 
flung it into the wood, and he was in there poking about after 
pignuts, and came upon it and took it home to amuse the 
children. But he very soon found out how strong and fierce and 
powerful it made him. And so he kept it; and he’s getting 
stronger and fiercer every day; and he’ll very soon be master 
of the Moor if something isn’t done.’ 

‘Ts that what all the beasts are meeting for?’ asked Charles. 

‘Yes,’ answered Ship. ‘ They have had fifty-seven meetings 
and appointed a committee ; and the committee, which consisted 
of the fox, the pheasant, the owl, the grass-snake, and the cock- 
chafer, has decided on a deputation.’ 

‘I wonder what that is?’ asked Unity. 

‘It is a solemn thing,’ explained Bismarck. ‘ It consists of 
a number of people who come to some great person to tell him 
that a number of other people want something very much. And 
he listens most attentively to what they say and promises that 
he will think about it seriously. He thanks them ever so much 
for coming; and the deputation then withdraws—and that’s 
generally all.’ 

‘The beasts intend to have a deputation almost at once,’ 
concluded Ship. 

‘What great man are they going to?’ asked Charles. 

‘Not a great man,’ answered Ship. ‘They are going to the 
King of the Fairies; and they have given him notice that they 
are coming on Thursday fortnight. And the Public Hall in 
Fairyland is being got ready for them.’ 

‘That will be such a tremendous business altogether, that 
no doubt the King can’t invite Unity and you and me until he’s 
seen them and got it off his mind,’ declared Charles to Bismarck. 

So that explained the situation, and I’m afraid this is rather 
a short and uninteresting chapter; but it had to be written to 
show how things were with the creatures of the Moor and tell 
you that the badger, from being an amiable and really first-rate 
beast, had ruined himself by picking up the abominable Flint 
Heart. And I may as well end this chapter, and stretch it out 
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a little, by explaining who the badger was, and where he lived, 
and what were his habits and pleasures and ways in general. 

He was a member of the Plantigrade Carnivora; and if you 
want to know what that means, it is quite simple. He walked 
flat on the soles of his feet, as a bear walks, and he was not a 
vegetarian. In his palmy days he had been a quiet and thoroughly 
good beast, who never wanted to lord it over anybody, and enjoyed 
life in a peaceable and contented manner. He fed on roots, 
beechnuts, blackberries, and occasional beetles. Sometimes he 
fancied a frog for a change, and when he fancied a frog he caught 
one and ate it. He came of a fine old family, and his ancestors 
had flourished among the very oldest mammals still living on 
the earth. But, until he found the Flint Heart, he never boasted 
about his race, but kept perfectly quiet and modest concerning 
it. He had, however, a perfect right to be proud; and none of 
you who read this story, even though your ancestors were being 
useful or troublesome here before William the Conqueror called, 
has anything like such a magnificently long descent as the 
badger. In person he was blackish and greyish, with two 
streaks of whitey-yellow along each of his cheeks. He had five 
toes on each foot, and at the ends of them were very powerful 
claws. He also had six inches of tail and very peculiar and 
wonderful jaws. These were so arranged that if he didn’t want 
to let go of a thing when he had got it between his teeth, he 
needn’t. His eyes were small and set in a black streak of hair 
between the whitey-yellow ones. He was a modest beast until 
the Flint Heart spoiled him; but one or two things he did not 
know, and they were things that nobody with a kind heart or 
delicate feelings could have told him. For instance, he did not 
know that his hair was used for shaving-brushes and that his 
hind-legs were sometimes cured and turned into hams for break- 
fast. His family name was Meles, and he lived in a fine hole 
on Hartland Tor. 

All had gone well with Mr. Meles until he found the Flint 
Heart; but now he wore the charm suspended round his neck, 
and his life and opinions and intentions and ideas in general were 
terribly changed. 

‘I shall give nobody any peace until I am made the King 
of Beasts,’ he told his wife and children. ‘ And I shall 
go on badgering everybody until they come and crown me and 
admit that I am the most important of all creatures.’ 
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Mrs. Meles sniffed. 
‘My own impression is that they are going to do it,’ con- 
tinued Mr. Meles, ‘ for I see them collecting in groups and having 
large meetings every day. I expect them to arrive with the 
crown at any moment.’ 

Mrs. Meles sighed behind her paw. She was feeling just as 
Mrs. Phutt had felt, and just as Mrs. Billy Jago had felt, and 
just as Mrs. Marsh Galloper had felt. And that showed that the 
Flint Heart was almost worse for the wives of the creatures who 
found it than for the unfortunate things themselves. 
















CHAPTER XX. 


THE DEPUTATION. 





Tur great day of the Deputation arrived, and it was the largest 
deputation on record. As a rule, a deputation does not exceed 
twenty or so, but this deputation was five hundred beasts strong 
and two hundred yards long. They marched in pairs, just as 
they went into the ark; but the procession was rather different, 
because everything walked into the ark (excepting the flea and 
his friends, who rode in), but the Deputation only consisted of 
Dartmoor beasts and creatures, and five hundred of these included 
examples of nearly everything worth mentioning. 

De Quincey kindly dashed off a marching song for the Deputa- 
tion; and to hear them singing it with one voice as they tramped 
forward by hill and dale, through streams and over the tors, 
would have been a great adventure. 

As for the song, it was nothing to such a poet as De Quincey, 
and he not only composed it, but also invented the tune one 
morning between the times of washing his face and brushing 
his hair. And that, as you know, is really no time at all. But 
the song belongs to this story, and you will be able better to 
picture the great procession of the beasts after you have read it. 
























The Marching Song. 
¥ 
By your right, quick march, O creatures all! 
By your right, go marching along, 
And keep in time to the thundering rhyme 
Of our wonderful marching song—-song—song, 
As we flutter, and we waddle, and we wriggle, and we waggle, and we hop, 


and we skip, and we glide, 
And we hurry, and we skurry, and we paddle, and we slither, and we creep, 


and we run, and we slide! 
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Rattle, rattle, rattle, roll the kettles, 
And bang, wang, bang! roars the drum, 
And pom, pom, pom, bray the trumpets loud, 
As through the Moor we come—come—come—come. 
Tootle, tootle, tootle, shriek the flutes, 
And bang, wang, bang! roars the drum, 
And clash, clash, clash, do the cymbals crash, 
As through the Moor we come. 


Il. 


Steady, beasts, steady! Don’t make such a scrimmage; 
Don’t make such a scrimmage and row; 
We’re a solemn dep—u—ta—ti—on 
To show the wide world how—how—how 
We can flutter, and can waddle, and can wriggle, and can waggle, and can 
hop, and can skip, and can glide, 
And can hurry, and can skurry, and can paddle, and can slither, and can 
creep, and can run, and can slide. 
Rattle, rattle, rattle, roll the kettles, 
And bang, wang, bang! roars the drum, 
And pom, pom, pom, bray the trumpets loud, 
As through the Moor we come—come—come—come. 
Tootle, tootle, tootle, shriek the flutes, 
And bang, wang, bang! roars the drum, 
And clash, clash, clash, do the cymbals crash, 
As through the Moor we come. 


To this vigorous song, and keeping excellent time considering 
how different they all were, marched the five hundred upon Fairy- 
land. They were not such grand and important animals as lived 
on the Moor once, in the days when Phutt and the New Stoners 
fired their flint-headed arrows and flung their flint-headed spears. 
The deer were gone and the bears, and the wolves had also retired 
from business. And I don’t fancy such fierce and powerful people 
as the wolf and bear would have stood any nonsense from the 
badger, whether he had the Flint Heart or not. 

But now came the dusky and flapping company of the bats, 
or flitter-mice as I prefer to call them. There were the Horse- 
shoe flitter-mouse and the Long-eared flitter-mouse, the rare 
Barbastelle flitter-mouse (there were only three of them) and 
the Noctule or Great flitter-mouse—the largest of them all. A 
company of common everyday—or, rather, every night—sort of 
flitter-mice concluded this part of the procession. 

Then walked six hedgehogs under their own banner with the 
famous hedgehog motto of ‘ Prickly Does It.’ 

The moles came next, in shining velvet, and the shrews 
followed them—water-shrews and land-shrews both—singing with 
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all their might and lifting up their little sharp noses into the air. 
And then walked twenty fine foxes—dogs and vixens—with a 
number of neat little cubs trotting two by two behind them. 
There were some grand stout foxes here—regular ‘ Dartmoor 
Greyhounds,’ as sportsmen call them. Many had stood before 
hounds and, in their cinnamon coats with their great white-tipped 
brushes and black pads, they made a splendid sight. Their flags 
bore rather commonplace mottoes, though true ones—namely, 
‘It is better to hunt than be hunted,’ and ‘ A goose on the back 
is worth two in the river.’ 

The rare pine-marten came next, and beside him walked 
another uncommon person—the wild cat, still lame from his fight 
with the badger. And each was the last of his kind; and I am 
sorry to say they have both gone now. 

The polecat followed just behind them, and he has gone now, 
too. Some rather unkind men killed him, for it is a curious thing 
that the rarer a creature is the more anxious some sort of people 
are to finish him off, instead of helping him along his lonely 
road. 

The stoats and the weasels walked after—twenty-five of each. 
They didn’t care a button for the badger, but they joined the 
other beasts out of friendship. Their motto is a good one for 
everybody—namely, ‘ Keep your mouth shut and your eyes 
open.’ And if the lords of creation did that, the world would be 
quieter, and a great deal more useful work might be done in it. 

The otters rather delayed the procession, because they 
would plump into every pool of water that they passed to 
cool themselves. There were a dozen of them, and they 
talked among themselves and didn’t join in the singing—not 
because they couldn’t, but because they were selfish and 
wouldn’t. Their banner bore the greedy words, ‘ Salmon is 
Cheap To-day.’ 

The squirrels followed after the otters. They frisked along 
and played the fool and kept losing their places in the song and 
singing too sharp. Their motto had been taken out of an old 
copy of the ‘ Daily Chronicle ’ newspaper, left by a tourist on the 
Moor. It ran thus: ‘ Eat nuts and live for ever! ’ 

Then came the dormice and the harvest-mice and the meadow- 
mice, or field-mice as they are more often called, and then 
marched the Norway rat, and the rare old English black rat, and 
the field-vole and the water-vole. These creatures numbered 
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fifty-eight of the deputation, and they all hopped along together 
and sang very fairly well. 

The last of the quadrupeds, or four-footed people, were the 
rabbits and hares, who completed the first part of the procession, 
Their motto is not generally known, and they invented it them. 
selves: ‘ Wear fur all the year round and laugh at the doctor,’ 
Which is a very good motto for them, and would suit me, too; 
but you might not like it. I may mention that the hares walked 
last. That was the place of honour, given to them because they 
were game. 

Then came the birds, and this book is far too short even to 
tell you all their names; but every Dartmoor bird was there, and 
with their singing and hooting and croaking and booming, and 
chattering and cawing and twittering and chuckling, and squeak- 
ing and mewing and crowing and cooing, and gobbling and 
clucking and chirruping and quacking and cuckooing, they made 
the real music of the procession. The first idea among them was 
that they should walk according to their sizes, beginning with 
the smallest and working up to the biggest, like a school treat; 
but they decided that it would be more original and scientific to 
march according to their families, as arranged by learned men. 
So the thrushes and the missel-thrushes and the redwings and 
fieldfares and blackbirds and ouzels and wheatears and chats and 
robins and warblers and golden-crested wrens and chiffchaffs and 
hedgesparrows and such like, came first; and the dippers came 
second, all alone; and the tits and hicky-noddies came third; 
and the wagtails and pipits came fourth; and the swallows and 
martins came fifth; and the finches and bramblings and linnets 
and buntings and such like, came sixth; and the starlings came 
seventh; and the jays and magpies and jackdaws and carrion 
crows and ravens—who are all no better than they ought to be, 
if not worse—came eighth; and the larks came ninth; and the 
swifts came tenth; and the woodpeckers eleventh; and the king- 
fishers twelfth ; and the owls thirteenth ; and the hawks—hobbies 
and kestrels and harriers and buzzards and peregrines and such 
like—fourteenth ; and the pigeons fifteenth ; and the curlews and 
plovers and dotterels sixteenth ; and the partridges seventeenth; 
and the pheasants eighteenth ; and the water-rails and land-rails 
nineteenth; and the woodcocks and snipes and sanderlings and 
sandpipers came twentieth; and the cuckoos and nightjars and 
shrikes and nuthatches and herons and a hoopoe (who was only 
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a visitor, but joined to see the fun), and many, many other birds, 
too numerous to mention, brought up the end of this part of the 
procession. 

Next, in a select group by themselves, followed the reptiles-— 
the grass-snakes and the lizards and the blindworms and the 
toads and the frogs and the efts, whose excellent motto waved 
above them: ‘ Keep cool whatever happens.’ The adder, you 
will notice, was not there. He wanted to come, but, in the first 
place, nobody trusted him; and in the second he was banished 
out of Fairyland for ever and a day for reasons we need not go 
into here. The ‘ day’ had long since passed, but the ‘ ever ’ 
was still going on, and didn’t seem inclined to finish. So the 
adder stopped at home and said that he was on the badger’s 
side. 
A few of the more important insects brought up the end of 
the procession ; and the dor-beetles and grasshoppers, the humble- 
bees and the busy bees, all helped largely with the music of the 
march. 

Of course, the fish from the streams couldn’t go. And that 
didn’t matter, because they were not much interested. It is 
true the badger often stood on the banks and made faces at 
them; but neither trout nor salmon minded that as long as the 
badger kept on shore. Besides, they were arranging a little 
deputation of their own about the otters, who didn’t keep on 
shore by any means, and were eating them so constantly that 
they began to feel rather anxious and worried. 

So that was the Deputation, and they marched to the Pixies’ 
Holt and entered in and arranged themselves on the rows of 
numbered chairs placed ready for them in the Public Hall. 

And then the spokesmen of the Deputation came to the front 
and stood in a row—for, of course, the whole five hundred 
couldn’t speak. When all was ready the trumpets sounded, and 
the King and Queen and Royal Family, and the Bodyguard 
of Jacky Toads, and the great Officers, and the Master of the 
Ceremonies, and the Gentlemen-in-Waiting, and the Ladies-in- 
Waiting all came in to hear what the Deputation had got to say 
for itself. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


‘ SEND FOR CHARLES! ’ 


THE spokesmen were six in number, and they had been 
chosen with great care, because much depended upon them and 
the way they put the case to the King. 

They chose the fox, because he was so clever. 

They chose the hedgehog for his common sense. 

They chose the heron, because he was a great speaker. 

They chose the owl, because he was the wisest of all the 
birds. 

They chose the frog, because he had a terrible private 
grievance against the badger. 

They chose the dor-beetle, because he was an orphan. 

The King nodded to his acquaintance among the creatures, 
shook hands with some personal friends, and bowed to the entire 
assembly. Then, having an excellent memory for faces, .he 
noticed that an important beast was missing. 

‘'Where’s the badger? Where is Mr. Meles?’” he inquired. 

* Well may you ask, Your Majesty,’ replied the fox. ‘ Where, 
indeed, is the badger? It is on the very subject of the badger 
that we five hundred beasts, birds, reptiles, and insects have 
come before you in a solemn deputation to-day.’ 

‘Can it be possible that he has annoyed you all?’ asked the 
King. 

‘ Every blessed one of us, Your Majesty,’ replied the hedge- 
hog. 

* How extraordinary!’ said the King. ‘ Why, I have known 
him for years, and a better-tempered, better-hearted, less cranky 
gentleman I never wish to meet.’ 

“He has sadly changed, Your Majesty,’ replied the heron. 
‘ And we have to tell a dismal tale of his downfall and——’ 

‘But, if Your Majesty pleases, you had better listen to the 
Deputation,’ interrupted the owl, who well knew what a terrible 
talker the heron was when he once got started. 

‘ Of course,’ answered the King; ‘ that’s what I’m here for. 
Now begin.’ 

Thereupon the fox stood up, arranged his notes, and opened 
the proceedings. 
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‘The badger,’ he said, ‘ has decided to become King of the 
Moor, and we have decided that he shall not become anything of 
the sort. He is by no means the kind of person to turn into a 
king. He is plain and ignorant. He is narrow-minded and no 
sportsman. He eats the partridge’s eggs and uses exceedingly 
common language ; he scratches and bites everybody and behaves 
ina most unkingly manner. Instead of being king, he ought to 
be locked up. We are, in fact, sick and tired of his bluster and 
bullying and horrid ways, and feel that something ought to be 
done.’ 

Then the fox sat down and the hedgehog stood up and said 
his say : 

; a practical beast, I know that the badger is doing a great 
deal of harm and unsettling the young people and filling their 
heads with nonsense. He wants them all to make him King, 
and, if they do, he has promised to divide the Moor among his 
followers. And as it isn’t his to divide, but belongs to the little 
new Prince of Wales and several other important human beings, 
I object to this ridiculous way of going on and feel that something 
ought to be done.’ 

Then the hedgehog sat down, and the heron stood up and 
said his say—and a very long say it was: 

‘ As representing the feathered legions of the air, I have to 
announce our rooted and fixed determination never, under any 
sort of temptation, to yield our allegiance to the badger. We 
owe him no thanks, we are not in his debt, and inasmuch as he 
has taken to eating eggs, it will appear to all beasts and birds 
assembled that the feathered legions of the air cannot be expected 
to gaze with a kindly eye on this ill-favoured and nocturnal 
creature.’ 

Here the owl, who did not like the heron, interrupted. 

‘ There is no objection to his being nocturnal ; I am nocturnal 
myself,’ he said. 

The heron merely looked shocked at being interrupted. Then 
he went on again: 

‘The question appears to me, and to the feathered legions 
of the air, in whose interest I now appear, to lie under seventeen 
heads or divisions ; and I shall proceed to examine each of them, 
so that we may see how we stand and what course we ought to 
pursue.’ 


‘Pardon me,’ said the King. ‘It would give me great 
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pleasure to hear you examine the seventeen heads of the question, 
but there really won’t be time.’ 

The heron bowed and tried, without success, to conceal his 
disappointment. He had hoped to make a great impression; 
but the worst of him was that, though a fine talker, he always 
managed to be so deadly dull. Now he finished his speech, but 
dragged it out as long as he could : 

‘In that case, Your Majesty, I will content myself with say. 
ing that not only I, but those feathered legions of the air which | 
have the honour to represent on this occasion, feel that some. 
thing ought to be done.’ 

The heron sat down and the owl stood up and said his say: 

‘ Something must be done. It is a case for deeds, not words,’ 

This was a dig at the heron, and the King and Queen could 
not help smiling a little. But they applauded the fine brevity 
of the owl. 

The owl sat down, and the frog, who was terribly anxious to 
be heard, said his say. 

‘ If there is one person here who has more right than another 
to speak,’ he began, ‘ it is me.’ 

‘Grammar! ’ whispered the lizard. 

‘Hang grammar!’ replied the frog. ‘ There are things that 
lift a sensitive person far above grammar, and this is one of 
them. In a word, the badger has eaten both my grandmothers! 
My paternal grandmother was snapped up on Friday fortnight; 
and my maternal grandmother followed last Tuesday. Life is a 
farce; liberty is a byword; peace is a dream, while the badger is 
thus allowed to eat just whoever he likes. Two kinder, gentler, 
harmlesser old ladies never had long families. And now they are 
gone. They have been taken from us by this abominable 
murderer. We shall never see a leg of them again. Nor is it 
any argument to answer that my grandmothers gave the wretch 
indigestion. The point is that he had not a shadow of excuse 
for eating either of them. Nobody is safe; death is let loose 
among us, and who can tell whose turn it may be next? Ina 
word, something ought to be done; and if nobody else will do 
anything, then I will risk following my grandmothers and tackle 
the badger myself! ’ 

Which shows how much better people can speak if they are 
really interested in a subject than if they are merely keeping up 
their reputation for talk and haven’t got their hearts in what 
they are saying. 
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All cheered the frog for his fine fighting speech, and there 
was not a dry eye among the reptiles when he sat down again. 

After him the beetle seemed very tame. He mumbled some- 
thing about being an orphan, and about having had to fly for his 
life from the badger on several occasions ; but nobody paid much 
attention to him, for the Deputation wanted to hear what the 
King would say, and still more to know what he would do. 

‘There is little doubt ’ began the King; then a curious 
noise at the main entrance caused him to break off and listen. 

‘There is little doubt ’ he repeated ; and then the noise at 
the door increased. It was not often that people dared to make 
a noise when the King spoke, and he was naturally somewhat 
annoyed about it. 

‘There is little doubt’ he said for the third time ; and then 
a regular din and hubbub quite silenced him. Several official 
fairies rushed to still the clamour. 

‘There is little doubt ’ resumed the King; but now his 
speech ended altogether, for there was a violent rush from the 
entrance, the Jacky Toad guards were sent flying in every 
direction, and who should appear, in all his best clothes, but the 
badger himself! 

‘It’s beastly of you all—simply beastly!’ he cried out. 
‘And I won’t have it! ’ 

He wore a tweed suit and a round bowler hat and a loud 
green and red tie. The Flint Heart dangled about his neck, as 
though it were an eyeglass. He carried an umbrella, and he 
waved it over his head in a very violent and impertinent manner. 

‘Take your hat off!’ said the King. ‘ How dare you make 
this vulgar noise when I’m speaking? ’ 

‘I didn’t know you were speaking,’ answered the badger; 
‘and I shall not take my hat off.’ 

‘Why?’ asked the King. 

‘For the simple reason that I am a king myself,’ replied the 
badger. ‘One king doesn’t take off his hat in the presence of 
another. We’re equals.’ 

“ My dear Meles,’ replied the King, ‘ you must be mad. How 
can a simple commoner suddenly blossom out into a king ? ’ 

‘He can, when he’s clever enough,’ replied the badger. ‘ If 
you knew history—which you evidently don’t—you’d jolly soon 
see that all sorts of people have become kings. You’ve only got 
to be man enough. What about Napoleon?’ 

‘Remove his hat,’ said the King quietly, ‘ and then T’ll 
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sentence him. This is no case for argument or conversation, 
A pretty king he would make! ’ 

So a regiment of Jacky Toads rushed forward and surrounded 
the badger and knocked his hat off and took his umbrella away; 
and all the beasts shouted with indignation at him. Then some 
aged and learned fairies whispered to the King that he must give 
even a rude and blustering creature like the badger fair play 
before he sentenced him; and the King assured them that they 
need not fear he would forget his dignity. He then addressed 
the badger in these kingly words : 

‘I have no wish to be unreasonable or exercise my power 
in an unkind manner. I will content myself with explaining 
to you that you are wrong. Before anybody can become 
king over anybody else, one of two things must happen. 
The person must either be the proper King and follow some 
other member of a royal family to the throne in the ordinary 
way, or he must prove himself so brave and clever and 
wonderful and powerful that the people with one voice proclaim 
him King and invite him to put on the crown, and even insist 
upon his doing so. Well, the other beasts have not the slightest 
wish to make you their King. They wouldn’t have you for the 
world. They used to like you—as I did myself—but now they do 
not. In fact, they dislike you very much; and it is all your own 
fault, because, to tell you the honest truth, you are not really 
brave or clever or wonderful or powerful. You are merely a very 
badly behaved and ignorant badger, who has forgotten himself 
and his position, given a great deal of unnecessary trouble, and 
done a great many very wrong and foolish things.’ 

‘Oh, shut up! ’ said the badger, and the King was so much 
astonished that he nearly fell off his throne. But he kept his 
temper even under this great insult. 

‘It is you who will be shut up,’ he answered. ‘ In fact, 
worse than that must happen to you. To interrupt the King is— 
well—really I don’t know what it is.’ 

Then he turned to his Lord Chief Justice and told him to 
look into the matter and see what must be done. 

The Lord Chief Justice wetted his thumb, for he was a self- 
made fairy, and turned over the pages of the Law. 

Then he said a terrible thing : 

‘ The sentence of the High Court is that anybody interrupt- 
ing the Monarch shall be hanged, drawn, and quartered.’ 
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‘There now!’ exclaimed the King, turning to the badger. 
‘You see what you have done. You will be hanged, drawn, and 
quartered on the afternoon of Wednesday next. So kindly go 
home, and let us hear no more of you until the time comes for 
the punishment. Then I shall expect you to be here punctually 
at half-past four for the hanging, drawing, and quartering. Be 
punctual, Meles, I say, or even worse things may happen to 


ou. 
At this awful moment there was another scene near the door, 


and, before anybody could stop her, Mrs. Meles, with her four 
children, rushed in. They hastened to the steps of the throne 
and knelt down in a row. After which Mrs. Meles began to talk. 

It was difficult to understand what she said, because she talked 
so fast; and in any case she had, of course, come too late to save 
her husband. 

Then everybody else began talking also; and some people, 
but only six, thought the sentence was rather too severe, and 
everybody else thought it was quite satisfactory, and, if any- 
thing, rather light. 

Fortunately for the bad badger one of the six on his side 
happened to be very powerful. Of course, the other five wouldn’t 
have counted, because they were his own wife and children. But 
the sixth was the Queen herself, so that made the matter a good 
deal more hopeful for him. However, against the Queen and the 
family of the badger were the five hundred beasts, birds, and 
reptiles, and the Jacky Toads, and the fairies in general, so that 
the King found himself faced with one of the most difficult 
problems that he had been called upon to tackle for a very long 
time. 

But he was equal to it. 

After five minutes’ deep thought, during which all the 
company kept silence, except the wicked badger himself, who 
whistled a stupid tune as loud as he could and stamped his feet 
and rattled his claws and pretended he didn’t care a brass farthing 
for anybody, the King gave an order. 

‘Send for Charles! ’ he said in a clear and royal voice. 

So they sent for Charles ; and this saying of the King’s became 
4 sort of sly joke in Fairyland ever afterwards. If anybody upset 
4 cup of tea, or broke his shoe-lace, or cut his finger, or lost a 
button, or overslept himself, or forgot a message, or took the 


wrong umbrella, or had neuralgia, or even hiccoughed, somebody 
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always said, ‘Send for Charles!’ But they took very good care 
that the King never heard about it, because the only gift of real 
importance this good and wise King lacked was the power of 
seeing a joke. And when the king happens to be a sort of king 
who has not got a fine and large knack of seeing what a comical 
thing it is to be a king and, indeed, what a screamingly funny 
thing it is to be alive at all, then his people must be more carefyl 
than usual, and not only mind their P’s and Q’s, but all the other 
letters of the alphabet as well. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


THE SENTENCE. 


Wate it occupied exactly no time for a fairy messenger to 
reach the ear of Charles and inform him that the King of Fairy- 
land wanted him immediately, yet Charles, on his side, albeit 
he made the greatest haste, took half an hour to reach Pixies’ 
Holt. But the time was passed quite pleasantly, for, at the 
King’s direction, light refreshments were served to the entire 


company—excepting, of course, the badger, who had nothing. | 


In addition to this piece of kindness, the Queen gave out that she 
was prepared to offer a prize of a thousand a year, and a mansion, 
and a ten-mouse-power motor-car, for the best Limerick on the 
badger. 

She kindly consented to judge the competition herself, so 
papers and pencils were handed round, and the fun began. 
Everybody thought the owl would win; but he didn’t, and, asa 
matter of fact, he was not in the first three. Limericks were 
little in the owl’s line, because his mind was too solemn. 

The slow-worm, of all people, won; and that is the reason why, 
when you happen to see a slow-worm, he is always sleek and 
shining and prosperous. So he ought to be, with a thousand a 
year and a mansion, and a ten-mouse-power motor-car in the 
garage. 

His Limerick was pretty good, though each one of the other 
competitors thought his own much better. 

It ran as follows : 

The badger is very ill bred, 
For he stood on his hind-legs and said 
He'd be king of the lot. 


Now he finds that he’s got 
To be hung, drawn, and quartered instead. 
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The meadow-mouse came in second; but there was no second 
rize, 80 he only won the honour. However, he would be much 
pleased to think I had mentioned his Limerick in this story, so I 
will set it down : 
The badger would keep on his hat 
Till the Jacky Toads squashed it quite flat ; 

But now, it is said, 

He won’t keep on his head ; 
So he can’t get much change out of that. 


When Charles arrived, the King put the case before him. I 
need not repeat His Majesty’s remarks, because you know them 
already. The question for Charles to decide was whether the 
badger should or should not be hung, drawn, and quartered. 
The badger was still in a rude, boisterous frame of mind, and 
pretended he did not care. He had actually entered for the 
Limerick competition himself! but when the Queen read his 
attempt, she smiled to herself and tactfully tore it up; so it was 
lost. 

‘Well, Your Majesty,’ answered Charles, after considering 
the question carefully, ‘ of course you know best, and I can see 
clearly that the badger has sadly changed, and he deserves a very 
serious punishment; but, if it was me, I should only carry out 
part of the sentence.’ 

‘Which part?’ inquired the King. 

‘I should not hang him,’ replied Charles. 

‘Why not?’ asked the King. 

‘Because it would spoil his usefulness,’ said Charles, ‘ and 
never give him a chance to turn over a new leaf.’ 

‘True,’ said the King. 

‘ And I should not quarter him for the same reason,’ continued 
Charles ; ‘ but I should certainly draw him ; because a badger can 
be drawn, and it often does him good and teaches him that he 
is not everybody.’ 

‘Capital advice,’ said the King. ‘ He shall be drawn, and 
Charles shall draw him.’ 

But Charles, with great politeness, explained that it is not 
boys’ work, but dogs’ work to draw a badger. 

‘I have a friend called Ship, Your Majesty. He was at the 
splendid party you gave to Mr. Zagabog. Well, he couldn’t draw 
the badger himself, because it is not his business; but he has 
two friends, called Flip and Chum. They are fox-terriers, Your 
36—2 
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Majesty, and they can both draw badgers. In fact, they are 
famous at it.’ 

‘ Very good,’ said the King. ‘ Let it be done. I can leave 
the matter with confidence in your hands.’ 

Then he turned to the assembled beasts : 

‘The Deputation will be glad to hear that Charles and his 
friends Flip and Chum will draw the badger on Thursday next, at 
three-thirty of the clock. And now, my dear creatures, I have 
the honour to wish you all a very good evening! ’ 

The King and Queen retired, and Charles spoke to the 
badger. 

‘I want your address, if you please,’ he said firmly. 

‘Will you have it now, or wait till you get it?’ asked the 
badger in his rude and vulgar way. 

‘T’ll have it now,’ answered Charles. Then he added: ‘] 
know quite well what’s the matter with you, badger, and I’m 
very sorry for you. And the quicker you let my friends draw 
you and get that hateful Flint Heart away from you, the better 
you'll feel.’ 

‘Never! ’ said the badger ; ‘ the beast or boy who tries to take 
it from me shall feel my teeth and claws first. I'll tear him to 
pieces! ’ 

He refused to give up his direction ; but that didn’t matter in 
the least, because the Deputation knew it perfectly well, and it 
was : 

‘The Badgeries, 
Furzebank, | 
Granite Clitters, 
Bellavista, 
Hartland Tor, 
Dartmoor.’ 


Then the most successful Deputation on record went home, 
and Charles told Unity and Bismarck and Ship; and Ship went 
that same evening to see Flip and Chum and explain to them 
that they must be ready to draw a badger on the afternoon of 
Thursday next. 

Flip was a neat and shapely lady terrier, with a few black 
patches about her and a little tan on her cheeks and over her 
eyes. No braver dog ever lived on Dartmoor, and when she 
heard the badger must be drawn she felt delighted. 
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‘That’s work worth doing,’ she said. ‘I’m simply sick and 
tired of killing rats; but a badger always means a fight.’ 

Chum was a bigger dog—white all over, with a long, black, 
pointed nose, like a polar bear’s. He was rather stout for active 
work, being self-indulgent in the matter of marrow-bones, though 
a grand dog in every other way. 

‘T shall have to go into training,’ he said, ‘ or I shall be too 
fat to get into the badger’s earth.’ 

Then Flip and Chum went off together to plan the work, and 
they arranged rather a trying time for the badger. 

As for the badger himself, he was not idle either. He prepared 
to make a terrible fight of it, and declared that the fox-terrier who 
could draw him wasn’t to be found in the world. So it promised 
to be a pretty tough battle ; and when the great afternoon arrived, 
hundreds of beasts were already on the scene to see what should 
happen. They sat round in rings, as though it were a circus, 
and when Charles, Unity, Ship, Flip, and Chum appeared on the 
the stroke of half-past three, all the beasts stood up, gave them 
three cheers, and wished them luck. 

I may mention that Bismarck did not come. He had 
developed another nasty weakness in his left side, and was feel- 
ing sad and downhearted about things in general. He had been 
hoping and hoping and hoping for the invitation to reach him 
from Fairyland, and it had not done so. He feared, therefore, 
that it was forgotten, and that the King would no more remember 
all that he had done and suffered in the matter of Marsh Galloper. 
But, of course, he was quite wrong. The King had not forgotten. 
He merely happened to be unusually busy for the moment. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
THE FIGHT. 


Tae badger felt perfectly certain in his own mind that neither 
Flip, nor Chum, nor fifty such dogs would draw him ; but he knew 
that there must be big fighting, so he sent his wife and family to 
her mother on the other side of the Moor, and told them not to 
come home till the evening. Mrs. Meles wanted to stop and help ; 
but he refused to hear of it. He said that it would not be ladies’ 
work, which was true ; and he also said that he should undoubtedly 
ill both the dogs when they came to draw him, which remained 
to be proved. 
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He settled himself at the very end of his earth, with the Flint 
Heart firmly tied round his neck; and in the darkness his eye, 
glimmered green, like two fairy railway-signals. His claws had 
been specially sharpened for the occasion, but his teeth needed 
no particular preparation, because they were always sharp. And 
then came a great yelping and snuffling from the outside, and 
the dim light of the earth was darkened, and something began 
to scramble nearer and nearer. It was the valiant Flip, and 
her eyes shone red. She went through the hall, and the dining. 
room, and the drawing-room, and the nursery, and finally came 
face to face with the master of the house in his study. 

‘You insolent scoundrel!’ began Mr. Meles. ‘ How dare 
you—lI say how dare you come into my house and trample about 
with your filthy paws, as if the place belonged to you? Be off, 
or I’ll tear you to ribbons! ’ 

But Flip had not come to talk. She meant business. Behind 
her, in the hall, Chum was waiting. Unfortunately, despite his 
training, he was too stout to get farther into the badger’s house; 
therefore Flip had to get Mr. Meles all that distance single-handed 
—if possible. In a moment she saw the great size and fierceness 
of the badger, and knew that it would be a heavy task, and under- 
stood that she must expect a few pretty deep bites and scratches, 
even if she escaped with her life. So, very wisely, she wasted 
not a moment in conversation; but just gave one tremendous 
growl by way of a battle-cry, and then dashed at the badger and 
set to work to grip hold of him and lug him out. 

The audience heard a dull and muffled commotion under- 
ground; and Chum kept up frantic barks of encouragement t 
Flip; and Ship, who had to stop outside altogether, with half a 
dozen other big dogs, also barked and showed the wildest excite- 
ment and interest. But the struggle was so long that Charles 
and many of the beasts began to grow seriously alarmed. 
Because, if Flip and Chum between them couldn’t draw the 
badger, what would happen next? 

The fight was really dreadful. The badger tore and scratched 
and clawed and snapped and tugged; Flip bit and worried and 
gripped and snarled and pulled. Fur flew off both creatures, and 
both were nearly choked in the fury of the battle. Now Flip 
dragged Mr. Meles into the drawing-room; now Mr. Meles made 
a tremendous effort, and got back to his study again. The 
ceiling came down presently and nearly smothered them both; 
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but it forced them out of the study once for all, and that was so 
much ground gained for Flip. Poor Mrs. Meles would have cried 
to see her little drawing-room after the fight had raged there for 
five minutes more. 

And still the battle went on, and Flip was growing weak from 
loss of blood, and the badger found himself rather feeble too. 
But I don’t think he would have been beaten save for his enemy’s 
cleverness. Now Flip, in a very artful manner, pretended that 
she had had enough of it, and everybody outside began greatly to 
fear for her, because she set up a fearful yelping and a howling 
as if the badger was eating her alive. But really this was a trap; 
and when Flip started to crawl away, as though trying to escape, 
the badger, proud of his great victory, followed her to the hall, 
intending to give the defeated enemy a parting bite on the nose. 
Instead, however, he got a bite himself; and it was not the sort 
of bite to do you much good at the end of a long and fierce battle. 
Before Mr. Meles could get back to the drawing-room he had run 
against Chum, and, in a second, Chum’s powerful jaws had closed 
like a rat-trap on the badger’s right ear. Then Flip, who knew 
exactly what would happen, got a good firm hold of the badger’s 
left ear, and before he had time to say ‘ Jack Robinson! ’ he was 
trundled out of his house—tail over head, upside down, and 
nearly inside out as well. And when he arrived in the open air, 
the poor fellow looked a good deal more like a worn-out doormat 
than the great and important Mr. Meles. 

The beasts rushed yelling, and flew screaming to the spot, and 
it was all that Charles could do to stay them. But Ship and the 
big dogs acted as policemen and kept them off, while Charles 
did what he could for the combatants. First he looked after Flip, 
who was in rather a bad way and very weak, and so beaten and 
exhausted that she rolled over on her side and could not move for 
halfanhour. But the badger was even worse ; in fact, he fainted 
as soon as Flip and Chum let go of him. Then Charles did two 
things, both of which showed that he had brains in his head and 
knew how to use them. First he sent the wood-pigeon for Mrs. 
Meles, because he thought that if the badger was going to die, 
she ought to be there to say ‘ good-bye ’ to him; and next he took 
kis knife and cut the string and removed the Flint Heart from 
the badger’s neck. 

He then addressed the beasts, and assured them that the 
badger was cured, and that, if he lived, he would never want to be 
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King again; and he told Ship to look after Flip; and he directed 
Unity to tell Flip’s master that the brave little dog was to be fed 
on beefsteaks for a month, in order to restore her strength. And 
then Charles, knowing only too well that the hateful Heart was 
beginning to do its work, set off to run as fast as his legs would 
carry him to the Pixies’ Holt. For he determined to make no 
more trouble with the abominable charm, but hand it over to the 
fairies once and for all. 

After he had gone the badger began to feel better. He opened 
his eyes feebly and said : 

‘What’s happened? Where’s my dear wife?’ 

And they told him that she had been sent for and that he 
had better not talk, but lie quiet. They brought him water in 
a dock-leaf, and he drank, and sat up and sighed four times, and 
felt himself all over; then he tried to wash his face, and began 
combing his whiskers feebly. 

He appeared to be in a dream, and apparently had not the 
faintest idea of the things that were going on. 

‘What has occurred?’ he asked presently. ‘ Who’s been 
treating me like this?’ 

“You’ve been drawn,’ explained Chum. ‘My friend Flip 
has just drawn you—with a little help from me.’ 

‘ But why?’ asked Mr. Meles; ‘ what on earth have I done 
to be drawn? A badger’s holt is his castle. You were quite out 
of order to do it.’ 

“You had to be drawn,’ explained a partridge. ‘It was 
your punishment. You’ve been behaving horribly, and you 
know it. Didn’t you eat my eggs?’ 

‘Eat your eggs! Good gracious, no! ’ cried the badger. 

‘Didn’t you send me on your errands?’ asked the wood- 
pecker. 

‘Never! I go my own errands—such as they are.’ 

‘ Didn’t you tell me to live farther off? ’ inquired the fox. 

“Good powers! No, of course not. I was only too proud 
to be allowed to reside in the same terrace with you! ’ 

‘ Didn’t you say that you meant to be King of us all?’ asked 
the fox again. 

‘ King—King—me King!’ stuttered the badger; and, weak 
and shattered though he was, the idea evidently struck him as 
so wildly absurd that he laughed till he cried; and the tears 
made his bitten face smart most painfully. 
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They calmed him down so that he felt distinctly better before 
his wife returned. And réally little more could be said against 
him, for it was clear that he did not realise in the least what 
a dreadful show he had been making of himself. 

And when he was recovered, he insisted on going round to 
all the beasts, birds, reptiles, and insects, and apologising to 
every one of them personally; and he sent a letter of contrition 
to the trout and salmon also. He could do no more than that, 
and of course everybody forgave him—except the frog, who, 
I am sorry to say, never would, and quite forgot his own motto 
of ‘Keep cool whatever happens.’ 

Then the badger also went to Fairyland and had an audience 
and expressed his humblest and deepest regret at the past. So 
the King pardoned him, and kept him to tea; which was 
the proudest moment of the poor badger’s life and closed the 
incident. 

But we must return to Charles, who ran without stopping 
to the Pixies’ Holt and soon made known his great news. He 
cast the Flint Heart down before the King and refused to touch 
it; and the King, who was rather scientific, sent for his learned 
men and had the Flint Heart arranged in a bell-glass. Then 
they exhausted the air with an air-pump; and so the charm 
lay safe in a vacuum for the present. There, of course, it 
could do no harm to anybody ; but the problem before Fairyland 
was what step to take next. 

‘You see,’ explained the King, ‘ the difficulty is really very 
great, because, do what we will, somebody may have to suffer. 
If we throw the charm into the air a bird will get it, and there 
will be trouble among ‘‘ the feathered legions of the air,’’ as 
the heron so grandly called them; if we fling it into the river 
@ salmon will get it, and, between ourselves, the salmon think 
quite highly enough of themselves as it is. It has got about 
among them that they are fetching three shillings a pound, and 
they are making rather a needless fuss in consequence, being 
ignorant of the laws that govern supply and demand. Again, 
if we fling the stone on to the earth we shall have some fresh 
trouble among the beasts; and if we leave it here, sooner or 
iater some fairy will be sure to get hold of it, because nature 
abhors a vacuum, and she won’t allow us to keep even the Flint 
Heart in a vacuum for more than a certain time. Therefore 
the question is, ‘‘ What shall we do with it? ’’ ’ 
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Before anybody could make a reply, there came a messenger 
to the King. 

‘May it please Your Majesty,’ he said, ‘the human gil, 
Unity, and the hot-water bottle, Bismarck, are at the door, 
and Unity wonders whether they may come in. They followed 
Charles, and bring the latest news.’ 

‘Let them enter,’ replied the King. ‘I have long wanted 
to meet the hot-water bottle, and he may be presented at once, 
As for Unity, woman’s wit, as I have remarked on former 
occasions, will often solve a knotty problem when the profounder 
male mind utterly fails to do so.’ 

Therefore Unity and Bismarck entered the presence. She 
had picked him up on her way, and they had hurried after 
Charles, hoping to catch her brother before he got to the Pixies’ 
Holt, and tell him the good news, that Mr. Meles was better 
and that Flip also had almost recovered at the promise of thirty 
beefsteaks. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
A MESSAGE FROM THE ZAGABOG. 


Tue King welcomed the visitors kindly and was concerned to 
hear of the bottle’s bad health. In fact, he sent immediaiely 
for five of the Court Physicians, and the bottle retired with 
them to be examined while other business went on. Charles 
and his sister were naturally rather anxious about Bismarck; 
but Unity had to think of the problem before the King; for 
His Majesty explained the situation all over again on her account; 
and then he asked her if any idea of importance occurred to her 
mind. 

‘In a word,’ concluded the King, ‘the Heart is a danger 
to Society, and I confess that I can’t for the moment see how 
on earth, or under water, or in sky, to deal with the matter.’ 

Unity put her finger in her mouth and frowned, which she 
always did when she had to think of anything difficult. Then, 
after a silence of at least ten seconds, she said : 

‘I wonder what the dear Zagabog would do?’ 

Everybody looked at the King and, when they saw him 
smile, they applauded Unity. 

‘Woman’s wit,’ began the King, ‘ has once more conquered 
a difficult situation. To wonder in Fairyland is to know. We 
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will hear what the good Zagabog would do. Set the wireless 
telegraphy at work instantly. The Zagabog is on the Riviera— 
no distance at all. Inform him that the Flint Heart has been 
captured after a struggle; that it is at present confined in 
a vacuum, and that the King of Fairyland wants to learn exactly 
what he shall do with it.’ 

The King then looked at his watch. 

‘Tt is now fifteen to six,’ he said. ‘ We shall get the answer 
at fifteen to seven, if not sooner. We will pass the time with 
a charade or two and a cold collation.’ 

So the message was sent and the charades were acted and 
the cold collation was eaten; and then there came a bright and 
happy event for Charles and Unity, and indeed for everybody. 
The doors of the royal consulting-room were thrown open and 
the five Royal Physicians marched out, playing a rather charming 
little polka on their stethoscopes. And in the midst, radiant 
and gay and perfectly well, from his bright brass nose to the 
points of his toes, tripped the hot-water bottle. He had become 
a different person altogether, and instead of being limp and 
forlorn, and dejected and full of holes, and an object of pity to 
the kind observer, he was grown prosperous, stout, handsome, 
sound, and as good as anybody. His flat face was wreathed in 
smiles. He walked with a light and elastic tread. He shone all 
over, and his nose glittered like a star on a frosty night. 

Charles and Unity hardly knew him, and now he was so 
excited that he danced and threw a somersault or two, and could 
scarcely contain himself for delight. He gave each a hand 
and kissed Unity warmly, for warmth was always his strong 
point. 

Then the Senior Physician explained that he and his com- 
panions had swiftly discovered exactly what was wrong with the 
hot-water bottle, and that they had cured him while he waited. 
In fact, as Bismarck said himself, he was now as good as new, 
if not actually better. 

The King held a conversation with him, and was much 
interested at hearing his adventures and his manner of life. He 
inquired what the bottle’s future plans might be, and Bismarck 
said that he had never given them a thought, because he con- 
sidered that his career was as good as ended. It quite upset all 
his ideas to find himself hale and hearty and thoroughly well 
again, and ‘ fit for honest work.’ He said: 
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‘I am fond of work, Your Majesty, and never so happy ag 
when comforting somebody on a cold night.’ 

Then a happy thought struck the King. 

‘You shall stay with me,’ he exclaimed. ‘In fact, as the 
weather is a thought chilly for the time of the year, you shall 
come to bed with Her Majesty and myself this very night! ’ 

And the bottle was so overpowered that he broke into verse, 
as he always did in the great moments of his life. For just 
think what a splendid fortune had overtaken him! One moment 
he was a poor broken-down invalid, full of holes and misery, 
hanging by his handle on a nail in a stable; and the next he 
was cured by fairy physic, and not only found himself in splendid 
trim again, but actually invited to sleep with the King and Queen, 

Well he might make poetry! 

Even his voice had much improved, and he purred with shrill 
clear accents, as the kettle purrs when the spirit-lamp is lighted 
under it at tea-time : 

‘Sing hey! and sing ho! for the jolly hot bottle 
So soft and so plump and so kind and so warm; 
Let the water be boiling right up to his throttle 
And he’ll cuddle by you and keep you from harm. 
Sure the King and the Queen 
Will forget all their woes 


When the jolly hot bottle 
Is tickling their toes ! 


‘Sing hey! and sing ho! for the bottle so knowing, 
So genial and friendly whatever betide ; 
With him for a bedfellow you will be glowing 
And warm as a toast though it’s freezing outside. 
Sure the King and the Queen 
Will forgive all their foes 
When the jolly hot bottle 
Is tickling their toes!’ 


After this capital song, the bottle was led away by the 
Gentlemen of the Bedchamber, to explain to them how his nose 
screwed off, and other things that it was necessary for them 
to know; and just as he marched away at one door, after taking 
an affectionate farewell of Charles and Unity, there entered at 
another the wireless-telegraph boy with a long message from the 
Zagabog. And it would have cost a great deal to send had not 
the King, with his usual thought for other people, arranged that 
it should be prepaid. 

The herald opened it and read it to the Court. And it was 
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rather fortunate that Charles and Unity had stopped to hear it, 
because they were both mentioned. 


Thus ran the message : 
‘ Hotel Royal, San Remo. 


‘To the King’s Excellent Majesty, from his faithful friend 
and admirer, the Zagabog. 

‘In order safely and harmlessly to destroy the charm known 
as the Flint Heart, take one human boy—the boy called Charles 
—and one human girl—the girl called Unity. Choose a fine 
Friday morning before dawn and bid Unity bear the Flint Heart 
in her pinafore to the ‘‘ Cuckoo Rock,’’ where my friend the 
cuckoo always sits to rest when he arrives on Dartmoor for his 
summer holiday. Then direct Charles to bring the road- 
mender’s biggest hammer and strike the Flint Heart thrice. It 
will instantly become dust. Next the King of Fairyland must 
fling one pinch into the air; the Queen must fling one pinch 
into the water; the Lord High Chancellor must fling one pinch 
upon the earth. All creatures at any time interested in the Flint 
Heart shall be present at the ceremony and, afterward, the Dawn 
Wind will sing his song, and the sun will rise, and everybody 
must go home again to breakfast. 

‘Hoping this will find the King and Queen of Fairyland as 
it leaves me at present, I remain, their true friend, 

‘Tar OnLy AND OntcinaL ZAGABOG.’ 

‘P.S.—The Snick sends his love and respects.’ 


‘To-morrow will be Friday,’ said the King, ‘ so why waste a 
week? Let my commands be sent out instantly for the ‘‘ Cuckoo 
Rock ’’ before dawn. Unity will bring the Flint Heart in her 
pinafore, and Charles will bring the road-mender’s biggest 
hammer ; and his father, Mr. Billy Jago, must also be present.’ 

Then the meeting broke up, and Charles and Unity went home 
with the Flint Heart, which was taken from under the bell-glass 
by a fairy of science with a pair of magic tongs. 

And the remarkable thing is that, though Unity carried 
the Flint Heart, she continued just the same little wondering, 
white, ragged robin of a Unity as ever; and the charm did 
not make her the least bit worse than usual. Which shows one 
of two things : either that the Flint Heart knew what was going 
to happen and began to get frightened and lose its power, or 
else that Unity’s own little heart was too sweet and precious 
and altogether lovely to be troubled by the naughty charm. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 
GOOD-BYE, FLINT HEART! 


Tue cocks began to crow at four o’clock next morning, for they 
seemed to understand, like everybody else, that rather an 
important thing was going to happen; and the cuckoo, who was 
late in leaving Dartmoor that year, had just settled himself at 
the top of his own special stone, to have a final look round, 
when he found that beasts and fairies and other people were 
approaching in all directions. So, being a shy bird and not liking 
company, he went off there and then and didn’t stop flying till 
he arrived in France. 

The folk from Merripit Farm arrived first: Billy Jago and 
John, who was grown up, and Mary and Teddy and Frank and 
Sarah and Jane and the baby; and, lastly, Charles, carrying the 
road-mender’s largest hammer, which was a very heavy one, and 
Unity, with her pinafore held out in front of her and the Flint 
Heart upon it. Next came the beasts of importance, and, of 
course, the badger; and nobody was more interested in this 
ceremony than he was. Indeed, when he saw the Flint Heart he 
bristled all over and would like to have ground it into powder 
himself. Ship, Flip, and Chum also arrived; and then came the 
regiments of the Jacky Toads, with Marsh Galloper and his wife 
and his wife’s niece; Fire Drake and his wife; and many other 
important members of the clan. Next appeared the Fairy King 
and Queen with the royal family and the hot-water bottle, the 
Lord High Chancellor, and the other high officers of the Court, 
including, of course, De Quincey, Hans Andersen the story-teller, 
the heralds, the chorus, and the band. Ten thousand fairies 
followed ; because the King dearly loved a great pageant and liked 
a crowd to see it. 

But others had yet to come, for when the company was 
grouped about the ‘ Cuckoo Rock’ two dim stern shapes grew 
out of the morning light and stood huge above the stone where lay 
the Flint Heart. They were greater than any of those present, 
and you could see the sunrise through them, for they were spirits 
from Shadow-land. One was Phutt, the terrible chief of the 
Grimspound clan in the far-off New Stone days, when the Flint 
Heart set out upon its romantic career; and the other was that 
mighty magician Fum, who made the Flint Heart at his mystery- 
shop beside the river. 

And, vaster still, towering into the dawn, touched with the 
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yild glory of dayspring, ascended two enormous and majestic 
figures above the ring of the tors and high into the sky. These, 
indeed, might easily have been mistaken for gigantic purple 
clouds, fledged and fluted with gold and scarlet along their peaks 
and precipices, and crowned with the herald banners that shot to 
the zenith of the sky from the coming of the sun; but really they 
were not clouds at all, and the fairies, and those who understand 
the truth about things, knew very well who they were. And so 
did Unity, for she waved her sun-bonnet and kissed her hand and 
cried : 

‘I wonder where the darling Zagabog gets his lovely 
clothes! ’ 

And the King said : 

‘ He gets them from the sun every morning, for, like myself, 
he never wears the same suit twice ; and, as you will observe, they 
are a perfect fit.’ 

Indeed, the two great glorious objects, towering like pillars on 
either side of the eastern sky, were the Zagabog and his friend 
the Thunder Spirit, clad in their very best. They were both 
much interested in the ceremony, and the Thunder Spirit even 
forgot to laugh; which was a good thing, because if he had done 
so he must have spoiled the music and alarmed many of the 
company. 

Then came the solemn moment when the Flint Heart was to 
be changed and administered in small doses to earth and air and 
water. Charles struck him three times, and at the third blow, 
behold! a little pile of grey dust took the place of the glittering, 
hard, black, flint stone. And then the King took the first pinch 
and flung it into the air, and the birds gave a mighty sneeze ; and 
the Queen took a pinch and flung it into the river, and the fish 
became immensely excited and dashed about as though a freshet 
was coming; and the Lord High Chancellor took the last pinch 
and flung it upon the earth, and the beasts coughed and snorted. 
But the effect upon all the creatures was the same : the dust of the 
Flint Heart braced them up, made them brisk and cheerful, and 
acted like a tonic upon every one of them, whether they wore 
fins or fur or feathers; whether they breathed water or air. 

And that is the real grand reason why Dartmoor is so sting- 
ing and refreshing, so cold and brisk ; and why Dartmoor earth is 
80 hungry and so jolly. That is why Dartmoor water is so foam- 
ing and refreshing, so cold and brisk ; and why Dartmoor earth is 
80 tough and elastic and springy that you can walk or run all day 
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upon it, and never grow tired. There is a touch of the Flint” 
Heart still about Dartmoor, and the people who live there need if, | 
I assure you; for you must be pretty hard and strong and ready” 
for anything up among the high tors and heather, especially” 
when winter comes and the great North Wind spreads his snowy 
wings and the East Wind shows his teeth there. 
But it was the gentle Dawn Wind that now ended this cere. 
mony, as the Zagabog had promised. 
A great silence followed after the last pinch of the Flint Heart 
had been scattered over the earth and all the beasts had cleared 
their throats. 
Then from the sky there came a murmur of music, wild and 
soft, and the Dawn Wind sang : 


* Wind of the Dawn am I, and only She 
Who knows the music of all secret song 
Shall read my whisper murmuring along 

Melodiously. 


‘ Melodiously toward another morn, 
Gleaning of silver dew upon my way, 
I fly from darkness to the young, glad day 
Soon to be born. 


‘ Out of the East she comes, and I rejoice, 
And, breaking from the fainting hold of night, 
Leap like a giant to her bosom bright 
With organ voice. 
‘Lo! where the misty, rosy magic lands 
Bud into gold along each wakened lea, 
The Fairies of the Morning welcome me 
And clap their hands!’ 

And the Fairies did welcome him, though they had not the 
faintest idea what he was singing about; but they were glad 
because the Dawn Wind was glad, and they watched him sweep — 
away, with the Zagabog and the Thunder Spirit, through the | 
wonderful Gates of the Morning. ’ 

Then everybody went home with good heart and good 
appetite. 

Which ends the story, and I am sorry that it is finished. 

But if it takes you to Dartmoor next summer that will be | 
well; and when you do go, may the Fairies of the Morning ~ 
welcome you also, and bring new laughter to your lips, new | 
light to your eyes, and also joy to the young hearts of you all. 


THE END. 








